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Australia Digs in for War 


Theater audiences in Australia rise 
when the “Star-Spangled Banner” is 
played. For every Australian soldier on 
the’streets of Melbourne there are today 
three or four American soldiers. “The 
Yanks are here—and more are coming,” 
said Prime Minister Curtin. 

What does this mean? The arrival of 
“considerable” American forces in Aus- 
tralia can mean just one thing: Australia 
has been picked by the United Nations 
to be the critical battlefield of the 
Pacific war. This is where the Japanese 
invasion is to be thrown back. 

There was not time enough for us to 
send planes and men to aid the outnum- 
bered Dutch and British fighters in 
Malaya and the Dutch Indies. But it is 
clear that the United Nations intend to 
hold Australia at all costs. And we are 
going to build up its defenses as a 

springboard for the coming offensive. 
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Transportation is a probleni. One of 
the greatest problems in the defense of 
Australia is tr rtation. The pte 
populous of the country lies alon 
the ‘oats ibe “dead heart” of the tng 
tinent is desert waste. Most of the coun- 
try’s railroads and highways are in the 
coastal area. They reach a little way 
out-into the desert, but do not cross it. 

Railroad around the coast. The main 
railroad line starts at Cairns on the 
northeastern coast and runs along the 
coast to Perth in the southwest. It is as 
if the only way to get from Maine to 
California were to take a railroad down 
to Florida, along the shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico and across Texas, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. 

_ Feeder railroads branch off from Aus- 
tralia’s main lines at each of the big 
ports along the way, but they run only 
to the edge of the settled country. 








Gauges are different. Nor is this 
worst of Australia’s transportation prob 
lems. Each state owns and manages its 
own railroad system, and the gauge 
(width between the rails) varies from 
state to state. This makes it impossible 
to run the same trains all the way from 
— to ~~ Freight must be 

when e changes. 

There is, for oak a_ three-foo 
six-inch gauge between Cairns and B: 
bane. But this is as far as the train cam 
go. At Brisbane the ae 
our-feet eight and one- inches. 

This situation exists because the rai 
roads were built before the Common 
wealth of Australia was formed. Each of 
the original colonies built its-own rail 
road line. Partly because of the rai 
road situation, because it is 
cheaper, much of Australia’s hea 
freight traffic goes by sea. 
ways are inadequate. The high 
ways of Australia are as inadequate 
the railroads. There are fine road 
tems around the cities, and good 
highways them. But the new 
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m prob important road across the desert. 
ages its Australia’s defenge problems. This 
> gauge’ weakness in the transportation system 
ies from =makes it difficult to shift troops and 
possible equipment from one place to another 
ay from quickly and in large numbers. 
- be re: This is a critical problem for Aus- 
5. tralia, for that country’s chief defense 
wree-foot® §=problem is the safeguarding of 12,000 
ind Bris miles of coastline. Most of Australia’s 
rain cang§ §©people live within gunshot of the sea. 
anges There is one advantage to the Aus- 
nches. tralians in their great open spaces and 
the rai inadequate rtation. Even if the 
‘common Japanese should seize the. northern 
Each off coast, they would still have to ‘trek 
wn rail across 2,000 miles of trackless desert 
the rail-{§ before they could reach any vital section 
e (it is of Australia. 
; hea 

Discussion questions. What effect 
he high-—| may United States ussistance to Aus- 
quate as tralia have on future relations between 
oad sy: the two'countries? How may Australian 





nd good | relations with Great Britain be affected? 
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MacArthur Commands 


Australian Defense 


“General Douglas MacArthur arrived 
in Australia by p ener .. + He will 
be the supreme commander in that re- 
gion.” This simple announcement from 
the War Department was hailed in all 
the United Nations’ as the best news to 
come out of the Pacific since the war 
began. “MacArthur is a fighting gen- 
eral,” said the London Daily Mail, “and 
the kind of commander we badly need.” 

MacArthur’s new job is a big one. 
General MacArthur has a much bigger 
job on his hands in Australia than the 
one he did so brilliantly in the Philip- 
pines. Defense plans in the islands had 
been worked out years in advance. Sup- 
plies and munitions were ready, As a 
problem in military. tactics; defense of 
the huge continent of Australia will be 
much more difficult than the defense of 
Bataan peninsula. 

* “Skinny” Wainwright takes over. The 
transfer of General MacArthur does not 
mean that the Philippines are being 
abandoned. General MacArthur de- 
clared in Australia that, “The primary 
purpose of this is the relief of the Philip- 
pines. I came through Corregidor—and 
I will-return.” In the meantime, defense 
of the Bataan peninsula has been turned 
over to Lieutenant General Jonathan 


| Mayhew Wainwright. 


“Skinny” Wainwright, as he was 
known at West Point, is regarded as one 
of the Army’s most brilliant tacticians. 

He was born in Walla Walla, Wash., 
on August 23, 1883, and graduated 
from West Point in 1906. He was as- 
signed to the First Cavalry, in which 
his father had once commanded a bat- 
talion. He saw his first action when -he 
fought against the Moros during 1909. 

Wainwright was a lieutenant colonel 
in the Eighty-seeond Division during 
World War I. He received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 

‘Before and after the war, General 
Wainwright graduated with honors 
from practically every specialized schogl 
conducted by the Army. He returned 
to teach in many of them. 


Discussion question: General Mac- 
Arthur is the outstanding American mili- 
tary leader of the war so far. What are 
the qualities of great generalship? 
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Portents of Spring 
On Russian Fronts 


The German armies are fighting stub- 
bornly for every inch of Russian soil. 
But they have-not yet succeeded in 
stopping the slow, crushing progress of 
the Soviet steam roller. 

“Can spring be far behind?” The 
plains and swamps of northern Russia 
are still gripped by frost and snow. But 
ice is giving way to mud in the Crimea 
and along the Black Sea. Slowly the 
thaw will creep north. For a few weeks, 
the armies will be bogged down in mud. 
Then, sometime in April or May the 
troop trains and tanks will be able to 
move again on solid ground. 

What will spring bring to Russia? 
Hitler will unquestionably try to take 
the initiative again. The Nazis still cling 
stubbornly to most of the key points 
from which an attack could be launched. 

Where will the attack come? It might 
be anywhere along the 2,000-mile bat- 
tlefront between Leningrad and the 
Black Sea. But the Nazis have Dost less 
ground in the south than in any other 
sector. This is the gateway to the oil of 
the Caucasus and to the Middle East. 
And this is where spring comes first. 


Discussion question: What effects 
may climate and weather conditions 
have on military strategy? Compare the 
campaigns in Russia and in Libya. 
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4 Scholastic 


International News photo 


Training for the real fight! Ninth Infantry Division at Fort Bragg, N. Carolina, 
practices landing in small boats for the trip to shore. Platform built in a pond 
takes place of ship’s deck. Boats, which are of rubber, each hold 50 men. Troops, 
fully equipped, swarm overside on rope nets instead of ladders to speed up landing. 


American Manpower 
ls Being Mobilized 


For thirteen hours, relays of men 
drew green capsules from an ancient 
goldfish bowl. Secretary of War Stimson 
started the job. A grinning sailor from 
Georgia finished it. When it was done, 
9 million more American men were 
listed in the order in which they will be 
liable to be called for possible Army 
service. 

Three drafts and one to come. This 
was the first wartime draft lottery, the 
third since we started building up our 
military forces. 

The first registration was in October, 


1940. It covered 16,886,591 men be-, 


tween the ages of 21 and 35 inclusive. 
The second registration, in the summer 
of 1941, listed 752,527 men who had 
turned 21 since the October, 1940, 
draft. The third registration, in Febru- 
ary, brought in about 9 million men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 21 and 36 
to 44 inglusive. This completed the a 
of men, almost 27 million of them, from 
which American combat forces of 
World War II will be selected for ser- 
vice. 

But there are many jobs on produc- 
tion lines, in civilian defense, or in state 
home guards, which can be filled by 
men above military age. In order to get 
an inventory of these men, to find out 
just what each of them can do best, 
President Roosevelt has ordered the 
registration on April 27 of all males 
between the ages of 45 and 64 inclu- 

; sive. There are about 13 million men 
within these age limits. 


v6 





Total manpower mobilization 
planned. The idea of these registra- 
tions is to make possible a total mobili- 
zation of American manpower “to in- 
sure victory, final and complete, over 
the enemies of the United States.” Se- 
lective service is the most democratic 
way of accomplishing this. 

There are two steps in the process. 
First we must list every man and find 
out, through questionnaires, just what 
job he can do best. This stage will be 
completed with the April registration. 

Second, we must see to it that in 
every case man meets job, whether in 
the Army or in a factory. 

No industrial draft yet. It- has not yet 
been necessary to draft men for indus- 
try. There is still a pool of unemployed 
upon which war plants can draw for 
workers. An industrial draft may come 
later, however, when everyone is work- 
ing or fighting, and men can be got- 
ten for war industries only by taking 
them out of businesses which are 
neither necessary to war P caren 
nor to support of the war effort. 

The Army grows. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men have already been 
drafted into the Army. The exact num- 
ber is a military secret, but the War 
Department is aiming at an army of 
35800,000 by the end of this year. 

How much larger the Army becomes 


will depend-on the progress of the. 


war. An Army of 9 or 10 million could 
easily be raised within the present age 
limits, without lowering standards too 
much. 


Discussion question: Why is selective 
service the most democratic way of rais- 
ing an semy? 





House Votes Army 
Of Women Volunteers 


The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill creating a volunteer 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. Its 
members would releasé many men for 
combat service by taking over duties 
now performed behind the lines by en- 
iniod init, The strength “of the corps 
would be limited to 150,000. Women 
up to 45 would be eligible. 

The members of the Army Auxiliary 
would wear uniforms, live in barracks 
and receive army pay. They would act 
as clerks, machine operators, telephone, 
telegraph and eg operators, phar- 
macists, dietitians, hostesses, librarians, 
theater employes, welfare workers, post 
exchange employes, tellers and super- 
visors in information and air-warning 
filter centers, cooks, stewardesses, laun- 
dry workers and messengers. 

Britain drafts women. The British 
have gone further than we have in mo- 
bilizing women for war service. (So has 
Germany: 8,300,000 German women 
are at work in factories.) On December 
4, 1941, Parliament passed a bill Biving 
the government the power to draft un- 
married women from 20 to 30 for serv- 
ice in the armed auxiliary forces. 

Wrens, Ats and Waafs. In addition 
to women in ind and agriculture, 
air raid precautions, and the Women’s 
Voluntary Service, three organizations 
of British women work directly with the 
fighting services. . 

About 30,000 Wrens are in the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service; 150,000 
belong to the army’s Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service (Ats); 200,000 Waafs 
make up the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force. 


Discussion question: What effect may 
war work by women have on woman's 
place in post-war society? 
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7 Ta Aaeciation 
Protection from sandstorms. Sikh driver 
serving with British in African desert 
protects face with scarf and goggles. 
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Crities of British 


The principal battlefield of this war 
is that for American opinion, according 
to Archibald MacLeish, director of the 
Office of Facts and Figures. We can 
lose this war, he warned, if American 
opinion should become divided. 

Our enemies knew this, Mr. Mac- 
Leish asserted. For a long time they 
have “attempted by their own propa- 
ganda, and the assistance of their 
friends and * Ae within the United 
States, to ditch and divide and tunnel 
and undermine the field of common 
Americar opinion.” : 

One of “the enemy is the American 
divisionist—the American who fears or 
hates our allies in this war more than 
he trusts and loves his fellow-citizens.” 

“Croakers” attacked in Britain. “Di- 
visionists” had been under attack in the 
House of Lords just the day before: 
“The prime aim of Axis propagandists 
is to poison relations between Britain 
and the United States,” Brendan 
Bracken, Minister of Information, de- 
clared. “They are aided by a small band 
of croakers [whose] description of 
British war production makes a large 
part of the nation seem to consist of 
stupid slackers.” 

Halifax answers critics of Britain. 
“For those who talk about our keeping 
everything in the British Isles, here is 
the answer,” the British Ambassador, 
Viscount Halifax, declared the night be- 
fore Mr. MacLeish spoke. 

Great Britain is sending 80 per cent 
of its rising war production overseas to 
Russia, the Middle East and elsewhere. 
Only the scarcity of shipping-limits the 
quantity. Every British soldier for 
whom shipping space is available is 
being sent out of United Kingdom. 
Seventy per cent of British casualties so 
far in the war have been men from the 
British Isles. “The British really are a 
people stripped for action.” 

The British pull in their belts.. The 
British government ‘announced that it 
would make a 25 per cent reduction in 
the civilian clothing ration, beginning 
June 1, 

Britain also is short of food. Meat 
supplies ‘are dwindling, and the ship- 
ping shortage is becoming serious. This 
means that the British must depend 
more and more on eer But 
nearly all the arable land in England 
is already in use, and there will also 
be a shortage of agricultural workers. 


Discussion questions: How does unin- 
formed criticism of our allies help the 
enemy? What can each of us do to pre- 
vent the spread of such. criticism? 








Official U. 8. Navy photo from Harris and Ewing 


U. S. Soldiers bunked four high on transports to Australia. Ships were crowded to 
capacity. All available space was utilized to accommodate maximum number of men. 
Not a ship nor man was lost making long Pacific crossing to Allies “down under.” 


Chinese Troops Aid 
In Defense of Burma 


Driven out of lower Burma by the 
Japanese, the British withdrew to a line 
running east and west across the cen- 
tral part of the country. There they 
joined forces with Chinese troops sent 
to aid them. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 


shek named United States Lieut. Gen. | 


Joseph W. Stilwell commander of the 
Fifth and Sixth Chinese armies. 

What is General Stilwell’s back- 
ground? General Stilwell is the out- 
standing American military authority on 
China. At the end of World War I, he 
applied for appointment as a Chinese 
language student. He studied in the 
University of California for one year 


_and in Peking for three. 


General Stilwell was on duty in 
China during 1928 and 1929. From 
1932 to 1939 he was military attache in 
China. Soon after the outbreak of the 
present war he was sent to China on an 





official mission by the United States. 
Appointment of an American general 
to command Chinese armies is a clear 
sign of the important part the Chinese 
expect us to play in the Pacific war. _ 
China’s part in the war. The presence 
of Chinese troops on Burmese fronts is 
significant. There are 3 million regular 
troops and 4 or 5 million guerrillas in 
the armies of Chiang Kai-shek. Most of 
the Chinese are veteran fighters com- 
manded by able, experienced officers. 
China could also be used as a base 
for attacks by air on Japanese com- 
munications and on Japan itself. 
China’s weakness. China’s greatest 
need -is for the weapons and munitions 
which she cannot make for herself. The 
amount of help that China is to give 
the United Nations depends largely on 
how successfully they solve this prob- 
lem of supply. 


Discussion question: Why does China 
have to depend on foreign war supplies 
more than the United States, Russia or 


Japan do? 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY 





Ww 


Projects you can work on as your 
contribution to the war effort. 


Posters, paintings, drawings, cartoons, 
and photographs: 

Answering the question “What Are 
We Fighting For?” and dramatizing the 
Four Freedoms. 

Encouraging the purchase of War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 

Warning against sabotage, loose}talk, 
and rumor-mongering. 

Supporting the Red Cross and other 
war relief organizations. 

Promoting the salvage of rubber -and 
metal scrap, paper, cardboard and other 
materials needed by war industry. 

Encouraging the promotion of good 
health as a war necessity. 

Dramatizing the need to conserve the 
products we now have, and discourag- 
ing the purchase of luxuries. 

Discouraging “panic-buying” and the 
hoarding of foodstuffs and clothing. 

Publicizing air raid precautions, and 
stressing the necessity of keeping cool 
in emergencies. 

Which all add up to the strengthening 
of public confidence, courage, and de- 
termination to keep up the faht regard- 
less of any future setbacks. 
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OW is the time for art students to 
mobilize their paint brushes, pen- 
cils, pens, and cameras for the service 
of the nation. Through paintings, draw- 
ings, and photographs, you can hammer 
home the answer to this vital question: 

“What are we fighting for?” 

Here is a program for action on the 
art front. It was submitted to Mr. M. R. 
Robinson, publisher of Scholastic Maga- 
zine, which sponsors the Scholastic Art 
Awards, by John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

“As I understand it,” wrote Mr. 
Studebaker, “the department stores in 


Mayor LaGuardia presenting prizes to 
New York High School Artists Peter 
Kazlowski, left, and Lawrence Jensen, 
right, at Macy-Scholastic Art Exhibit. 
Next year’s Regional Exhibits will fea- 
ture war posters and other art projects 
like those listed obove. Watch for an- 
nouncements through Scholastic Awards. 


many cities have cooperated by exhibit- 
ing the art work of high school students. 
. .. May I suggest, for the consideration 
of your committee, that you ask young 

_ people to submit drawings, paintings, 
photographs, etc. on the subject “What 
Are We ees For?” These paintings, 
drawings and photographs could depict 
what, in the minds of the students, con- 
stitutes the stakes in this world-wide 
struggle. : 

“I visualize original art work showing 
the Four Freedoms in practice in the 
every-day life of people of different na- 
tionalities and races, in the schools, in 
the family, in the shops ‘and factories,” 
explained Mr. Studebaker. 

The Commissioner’s suggestion was 
submitted immediately to the. 30 dis- 
tinguished art educators who comprise 
the National Committee for Scholastic 

- Art Awards. Their response to this pro- 
gram of action has been enthusiastic. 
The directors. of the Art Awards hope 
that, through cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education, art students 
throughout the nation can work together 
next year in a national program. Many 
organizations such as the Red Cross, 
Office of Civilian Defense, War Savings 
Stamp section of the Treasury, etc. will 
require posters, pictures, signs, and 
photographs, many of which can be 

. produced by high school students. Na- 
tional direction of their art requirements 
will enable all of these organizations to 
receive proportionate attention from 
high school art departments. 


Calling All Art Students! 


The dramatization of our purposes 
and war aims through art also requires 
the writing and research talent of Eng- 
lish and Social Studies classes. Slogan- 
writers and research workers are needed. 

A study of the posters, paintings, il- 
lustrations, and cartoons made during 
World War I will show what can be 
done on the art front in World War II. 
Such well known painters and illustra- 
tors as Frank mal Kes. Pennell, 
James Montgomery gg, Howard 
Chandler Christy, George Bellows, John 
Sloan, Gerrit Beneker and many others, 
portrayed in a vivid manner the determi- 
nation of an America aroused to action. 

“The art work in our public schools,” 
explains A. G. Pelikan, Director of Art 
Education, Milwaukee Public Schools, 
“has been so planned as to help develop 
skill of hand and accurate judgment of 
eye, factors which are essential not only 
to the individuals who run the machines 
and use tools to produce war materials, 
but particularly to the men and women 
whose task it is to do the planning and 
the designing, as well as those who are 
preparing to become doctors, surgeons, 
dentists, engineers, or other profes- 
sional workers. . . . 

“In addition ... We should utilize 
and foster the creative talent of -our 
young people along artistic lines. This 
talent should not be confined to the 
making of posters of the various worth- 
while civil defense activities, but should 
be utilized in the many and varied ac- 


tivities outlined in the art program. 
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Editorial 


KEEP YOUR LIP BUTTONED 


“A SLIP of the Lip May Sink a Ship.” Maybe you've 
seen those posters with a caricature of a Ubangi na- 
tive belle and her enormous lips punctured by wooden 
plugs. Maybe you've never thought about the danger of un- 
consciously revealing to “fifth columnists” information about 
ship sailings that could somehow be reported to enemy 
submarines. Or about some new airplane device you've 
heard described by your buddy who works.on the night 
shift at a defense plant. But no matter how innocent such 
tidbits of military gossip may sound, don’t pass them on. 
You shave a responsibility for keeping Uncle Sam’s secrets. 

But there’s another kind of talking that is even more 
dangerous than revealing military facts. It’s repeating anti- 
democratic un-facts. These are unfounded ‘rumors that float 
through the air with the greatest of ease, and that split the 
unity of our democratic cause-in its fight for freedom 
against powerful enemies both without and within. 

If this war is fought to a victorious conclusion by the 
United Nations, it will need all the resources and manpower 
and fighting spirit of them all—not just of the United States. 
‘Our productive facilities are potentially the greatest in the 
world. But where would America be now, against the terrific 
headstart of the German and Japanese war machines, if 
China had not fought, if Britain and Russia had not fought? 

Yet cheap propagandists on street-corners, in some news- 
papers, and even in highly placed positions are shouting 
shamelessly that this is not our war; that we should get out 
of the Far East; that blitz-torn Britain’s sole concern is to 
preserve her crumbling empire; that bleeding China will 
soon make peace; that the defenders of the Soviet Union 
will overrun the world with bolshevism; that the Dutch are 
cruel colonial masters; that Roosevelt would leave Mac- 
Arthur to die hopelessly on Bataan! 

And in our own free America some false, conniving 
prophets are trying to use the perils of this great national 
emergency as an excuse to spread dissension and hatred 
among various minority groups. The people who repeat 
these rumors may be merely frightened or thoughtless or 
stupid. But the people who start them, it is a pretty safe 
bet, are not trying to help America or to win the war. 

High school students who have studied the facts of 
,history, of international affairs, of social and economic 
problems, will know best how to answer the malicious 
tattletales. You may not be able to convert everybody to a 
burning faith in American democracy. But there’s one sure 
way to stop a rumor. That's to give it the silence treatment. 





Death of a Friend 


Suddenly, on March 20th, Dr. Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh, Penn’a., schools since 1930, died 
of a heart attack. Dr. Graham was one of America’s fore- 
most leaders of public, democratic education. While we of 
Scholastic recognized him as a great school administrator, 
we revered him as our friend. He counseled with us in staff 
meetings, he helped us organize our advisory boards, he 
gave us freely the benefit of liis wisdom and. experience. 
Education has lost a courageous leader. 











_ The RANGE FINDER 








R. JOE MURPHY, who runs the Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association, invited us to lunch the other day 

with 2,000 (two thousand) assorted editors, reporters, art- 
ists, and circulation managers of high school newspapers. 
That’s a lot of journalists at one feeding. We played the 
“inquiring photographer,” snapping pictures and asking 
questions. We had three questions for spot interviews with 
six young journalists: (1) Why will the United Nations win 


. the war? (2) What’s your favorite radio program? (3) Do 


you go to the movies to see a certain picture or just to see 
a movie, regardless of what's showing? 


Robert Boyle, editor College High Crier, 


Montclair, N. J.—We’ve got the spirit—the 
determination to win. With this deter- 
mination we can produce the goods, and 
our men at the front can be counted on 
to put over the winning punch. . . Radio? 
Fred Allen and Ss Gram Swing. .. 
I go to the movies when in the mood. 


Patricia Allen, reporter, Bulletin, Briar- 
cliff, N. Y.—We’ll win the war because 
of the things we stand for—our principles. 
The Axis nations represent ideas and 
practices from the darkest past. ... . I go 
to a movie when I think the picture will 
interest me. On the radio, give me music. 


Ruth Donegan, reporter, High-Lights, 
New Brunswick (N. 1.) Weill win be- 
cause we have the greatest cause in the 
world to fight for—the right to the four 
freedoms. We'll give everything we've 
got to keep them. . . . I pick my movies 
in advance, also radio programs, prefer- 
ring musical programs. 


Jochen Heinemann, sports editor, The 
Cheltonian, Elkins Park (Penn’a.) H. S. 
—The Axis nations cannot hold out 
against our will to win, backed up by 
our tremendous resources in man-power 
and material.-. . . Jack Benny and Hit 
Parade are my favorite programs. 


Patricia Niddrie, editor, The Blotter, Kew 
Forest H. S., Forest Hills, L. I. — No 
matter what reverses we suffer in the 
early stages of this war, we are sure to 
turn the tide. We’ve got what it takes 
for victory. . . . I like science talks and 
dramatic presentations on the radio. 


Bob Zweig, assistant circulation manager, 
The Highway, Frankford H. S., Philadel- 
phia.—Why will we win? We MUST 
win. There will be nothing worth ave 
for if we don’t. . . Kraft Music Hall 
Fred Waring are my radio favorites. I 
sick the heal exgvia diene g on the night 
I feel like going. 
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Our American. Heritage 


THE RCONOMIC 
REVOLUTION. 


No. 24 


” by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Professor of History, Columbia University 
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the rapid transformation of the 

West from “the Great American 
Desert” to a settled agricultural 
economy, witnessed a no less dra- 
matic transformation in American 
industrial economy. 

The United States ot 1860 was, 
notwithstanding remarkable progress 
in manufacturing and trade, still a 


[ise generation which witnessed 


predominantly a icultural nation. 


Most Americans lived on farms or 
in small towns; the larger part of 
American trade was in farm prod- 
ucts; the greater part of national 
wealth and income depended direct- 
ly or indirectly upon agriculture. 

But within the relatively short 
period of half a century American 
economy had been revolutionized. 
The value of manufactured aoe 
came to exceed, by a substantial 
margin, the value of farm products. 
Wealth came to be concentrated in 
the cities, and with wealth, power. 
The United States became the great- 
est industrial nation in the world. 

What had brought about this 
transformation from farming to in- 
dustry, and what were the conse- 
quences of thé change? 

The economic revolution depend- 
ed on a number of factors. Chief 
among them were: 

—the existence here of vast re- 
sources of coal, iron ore, copper, 
lumber, oil, and precious metals; 

—the giant advances of science 
and invention in transforming ‘these 
raw materials into manufactured 
products; , 

—the , or acquisition of, 
an abundant supply of labor; 

—the building of a tion 
system which knit ‘the whole nation 
together;—the rapid growth of both 
domestic and foreign markets; 

—a policy of government aid to 


business through protective tariffs 
and other devices. 

Let us look at the history of one 
basic industry as an illustration of 
these various factors: the iron and 
steel industry. “The consumption of 
iron” wrote one great ironmaster, 
“is the social barometer by which to 
estimate the relative height of civili- 
zation among nations.” If this is true, 
civilization made immense progress 
in the United States in the half cen- 
tury after the Civil War, for by that 
time the United States was the lead- 
ing producer of iron and steel in the 
world. 

Iron ore had been mined in 
America from colonia] days on, but 
the deposits along the Eastern sea- 
board were meagre and were ex- 
pensive to mine. 


In the 1840's enormous iron ore 
deposits were discovered in north- 
ern Michigan, and an iron rush took 
place, comparable to the gold rush 
of the same years. But the iron age 
was still to dawn. j 

It was not until the seventies that 
Iron Mountain, in the Marquette 
district, began to produce in large 
quantities, and not until the 1890's 
that the fabulously rich iron ore de- 
posits of the Lake Superior region 
were tapped. This iron ore had the 


incomparable advantage that it lay. 


on the surface (“open pit”), was 
easy to mine, and was remarkably 
free of impurities. 

Here, then, was the raw material. 
Invention supplied the next step—the 
Bessemer and open-hearth processes 
for making steel out of this irou ore. 

As early as 1875 Andrew Carnegie 
had the merits, and the 
cheapness, of the Bessemer process, 
and used it in his great steel works 
néar Pittsburgh. 

These two processes (Bessemer 
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and open-hearth) reduced the price 
of steel from $300 to $35 a’ton. Later 
chemistry and electricity were in- 
voked still further to improve the 
quality of the steel and to reduce its 
cost. 

Here was the second factor— 
science and invention. Transporta- 
tion was equally important, and it 


was assured by the construction of . 


a great railroad network (mileage 
increased from 30,000 to 190,000 in 
the period 1860-1900 alone), and a 
fleet of Great Lakes cargo steamers 
(“ore boats”). 

The labor problem, too, was 
readily solved—by large-scale immi- 
gration. From 1880 to 1910 more 
than fifteen million immigrants came 
from Europe, most of them from the 
great regions of. unskilled labor— 


southern and eastern Europe. Many 


of these newcomers found work in 
the mines or in the steel mills or on 
the railroads which the steel-makers 
made possible. 
Increase in population at home, 
and superior technical equipment to 
insure mastery abroad, assured a 
ready market for all the iron and 
stee] that American mills could turn 


out. And the Federal government by. 


its liberal protective tariff, its gener- 
ous railroad policy, and its coopera- 
tive immigration policy, made its 
contribution. 

What was true of the iron and 
steel industry, was equally true of 


‘the other industries that grew to 


giant stature during these years— 
the oil, the coal, and the copper in- 
dustries, for example. 

And all of these industries had 
another trait in common—one that 
they shared with the transportation 
and communication businesses. That 
was the tendency toward concentra- 
tion of control. This concentration 
took the form of combines, gentle- 
men’s agreements, trusts, and—finally 
—menopolies. 

Fifty years after Appomattox it 
could be said that the directors of 
a few score great corporations con- 
trolled most of the important raw 
materials, most of the manufacturing 
processes, and most of the public 
utilities in the country. 
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Photos from Free French Delegation 
General de Gaulle, Free French leader, 
and Admiral Muselier, of Free French 
Navy and Air Force, chatting with Queen 
Elizabeth, during a visit near London. 


a battle. But France has not lost the 

war!” With these words, spoken 
over a London radio on June 18, 1940, 
the Free French movement was.born. 

The words were uttered by. a tall, 
handsome, melancholy French officer 
who had escaped the fate of his de- 
feated comrades in arms. When he 
heard that Marshal Pétain had decided 
to sue for an armistice, General Charles 
de Gaulle hurried to London, to organ- 
ize continued French resistance. 

Hailed by Winston Churchill as “the 
leader of all free Frenchmen,” General 
de Gaulle became the rallying-point for 
those of his countrymen who refused to 
admit they were beaten. 

Charles de Gaulle was’ born in Lille 
in 1890. His father was a teacher of 
“say ad and literature in a Paris col- 
ege. Young de Gaulle graduated from 
Saint-Cyr, the French West Point, and 
was serving as a lieutenant in an infan- 
try regiment when World War I broke 
out in 1914. His regiment was com- 
manded by Colonel Pétain, who in 1940 
was chief of the Vichy government 
which condemned de Gaulle to death 
(if they can catch him). 


T: ALL Frenchmen: France has lost 


De Gaulle was wounded three times . 


French boys who have escaped to 
England train at an English college. 
When 18, they join Free French Forces. 


Rallying Under the Leadership of General de Gaulle, Free 








French Have Made the Congo the Cradle of New France 


during World War I, and aes cap- 
tured by the Germans. He made five 
unsuccessful attempts to escape. Pétain 
reférred to him at that time as an 
officer of “high intellectual and moral 
qualities.” 

De Gaulle’s post-war career was dis- 
tinguished, and he rose steadily in rank. 
He commanded troops, taught history 
at Saint-Cyr, served as Pétain’s aid, and 
carried out several missions in the Near 
East. In 1932 he became secretary to 
the Council of National Defense. 

He also wrote on mechanized war- 
tare, which he believed would be the 
warfare of the future. “Some day,” said 
Pétain when he read one of de Gaulle’s 
books, “France will be grateful and call 
upon him.” But few Frenchmen heard 
de Gaulle, and those who did paid little 
attention. France did not call upon him 
until it was too late. 

They were more alert on the other 
side of the Rhine. The Germans trans- 
lated his book, The Army of the Future, 
and used it as a text in building up those 
mechanized armies which were to smash 
the French in 1940. The German panzer 
divisions are patterned in almost every 
detail on the suggestions made by 
de Gaulle in 1933. 

When the Germans struck in 1940, 
de Gaulle, then a Brigadier General, 
led a motorized division in the only 
large-scale counterattack launched by 
the French during that brief and tragic 
campaign. He was made a Major Gen- 
eral, the youngest in the French army, 
and on June 6, he became Under-Sec- 
retary of War. 

It was too laté then to put his 
theories into effect. But he believed that 
a stubborn defense was still possible 


















from. North Africa. When his superiors 
disagreed, he left for England. 

In London, on June 18, 1940, he or- 

anized the Free French forces. Their 
declared purposes are simple: to defend 
what remains of the French empire; to 
liberate France; to restore French civil 
rights and liberties. 

On. September 25, 1941, General 
de Gaulle established a Free French 
National Council. It will serve as a pro- 
visional government under his Presi- 
dency until it can hand over its 
functions to a eonepetianany elected 
French government. 

French soldiers, a Se and airmen 
in Eurspe and the empire have flocked 
to the Cross of Lorraine, which is 
de Gaulle’s emblem. They fight inde- 
pendently, but under the nominal con- 
trol of the British government, which 
finances the movement. 

The bulk of de Gaulle’s forces is made 
up of Frenchmen who escaped from the 
continent when he did, er who were 
in the colonies. But their numbers are 
increased by a steady trickle of men 
who are able to make their way out of 
captive France under the very noses of 
the Germans and their French “col- 
laborators.” 

There are about 50,000 men in the 
Free French forces. In drab khaki battle 
dress and blue berets, with the emblem 
of France on their left sleeves, they 
have fought on African deserts and the 
wind-swept plains of the Middle East. 

Two hundred young Frenchmen are 
es ng at Saint Cyr, transferred to the 
sout England. 

A oil French airmen are pilot- 
ing English Spitfires and Hurricanes 
through burning African days and in 
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Channel fogs. Free French bombardiers - 


drop their of destruction on. the 
French airdomes — once their own bases 
— now in the hands of Nazis. 

Seventeen warships flying the Tri- 
color and manned by French sailors and 
officers are still hunting down German 
submarines. 

But more i t than the men 
General de Galle Conbinutite are the 
territories he controls. The de Gaulle 
forces hold nearly a million and a quar- 
ter square miles (six times the area of 
France itself) and govern more than six 
inillion people. 


Nerve Center of the Free French 7 


Free French territory, is scattered 
over three continents: Africa, Asia and 
Oceania. On the Dark Continent it takes 
in ‘French Equatorial Africa and the 
Cameroons, which together make up 
five times the territory of France. This 


is the heart of the Free French empire. . 
It is of great strategic value to the © 


United Nations. It protects the west 
flank of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
forms a link between Nigeria and the 
British possessions in northeast Africa. 

This area may also become a vital 
part of the United Nations supply lines. 
The French, working with native labor, 
have just completed two roads across 
French Equatorial Africa, connecting 
that colony with Khartum in the Sudan. 

Although the political headquarters 
of the Free French movement are in 
London, its working base is at Brazza- 
ville, on the broad Congo river near the 
Atlantic coast. Here are gathering the 
Frenchmen who are pledged to drive 
the Germans from French soil. 

There fs a training school for French 
officers at Brazzaville as well as in Eng- 
land. The first class has already been 
graduated and is serving at the front. 
Everywhere there are soldiers: Men 
from the provinces of France, and thou- 
sands of native troops. 

The second de Gaulle stronghold is 
in the French Pacific islands, which in- 
clude Clippertom, the Mafquesas, 
Tuamotou, Society, Gambier Tou- 
bouai islands, New Caledonia and the 
New Hebrides. 

These islands are oor gems impor- 
tant because they paralle fg es 
communication between America and 
Australia. (See map on pages 2, 3.) 

They are also useful economically. 
Valuable minerals are found on them 
(nickel, chrome; iroh, manganese, anti- 
mony, mercury, )- and ro- 
duce agri st and tech 
The phosphorous found on Tahiti, in 
the Society Islands, is being used to 
make chemicals for smoke-screens, while 
dried coconut meat is going into nitro- 
glycerin, and coconut shells into char- 
coal for gas masks. 

The group of de Gaulle pos- 
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Heart of Free French movement is in the 
Congo. Map of Africa shows new roads 
running from Duala to Khartum, Egypt. 


sessions are thirteen tiny colonies on the 
coast of india, relics of the days when 
France and Britain struggled for control 
of the subcontinent. Their names are: 
Pondichery, Karikal, Yanaon, Mahé, 
Chandernagor, Calicut, Mazulipatan, 
Balassore, Gorety, Jouadia, Daccar, 
Cassimbagar and Ratna. 

Syria and Lebanon, French mandated 
territories in the Near East, passed from 
the hands of Vichy to the Free French 
forces. An independent republic of 
Syria has since been: set up, but it is 
controlled by Britain and de Gaulle. 


Free French in North America 


General de Gaulle had no foothold 
in the Western Hemisphere until Christ- 
mas of 1941. The’ French West Indies 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
French Guiana on the coast of South 
America, and the small, barren islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in the 
shadow of Canada, were all under the 
control of Vichy. 

Then, at dawn on the day before last 
Christmas, four Free French warships 
commanded by Vice Admiral Emile 
Muselier appeared off the islands. “Exe- 
cute the mission ordered,” the Admiral 
signaled. The ships pulled into the 
wharves, sailors and marines piled 
ashore. The islands were occupied by 
the Free French without resistance. In 
a plebiscite held a few days latér~the 
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people of the islands voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of de Gaulle. 

But the incident raised a diplomatic 
storm. Our State Department de- 
nounced it as “an arbitrary action ” 

Although the United States is giving 
de Gaulle lease-lend aid, we have never 
recognized his movement as the xightful 
government of France. In fact we have 
gone out of our way to keep Vichy 
happy so that the Vichy French navy 
and African bases would not fall into 
Hitler’s hands. 

This affair threatened to upset our 
policy. It was a dilemma for Washing- 
ton: If we let the Free French take the 
islands, Vichy might be angered enough 
to hand its fleet over to the Nazis. On 
the other hand, the Free French are 
our comrades in arms. We could hardly 
compel them to give up the islands. 

Negotiations have been oing on 
ever since, but no solution has been 
found. In the meantime the Free French 
hold St. Pierre and Miquelon. 





Stamp courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


Free France overprint on stamp of St. Pierre 


and Miquelon, occupied by Free French. F.N.F.L. 
stands for Forces Navales Francaises Libres. 























































































Americans who will go down to the sea 
in ships. Cadets of the Color Guard at 
U. S. Maritime Commission’s School. 


“IB\HE profession of ship's officer calls for 

red-blooded men who will not flinch at 
danger — who will not shirk when the work 
is heavy — and who will not quit when the 
going gets tough. Above all, it calls for 
young Americans with a strong desire for a 
ife at sea. 

“To young men who can qualify, the 
United States Maritime Commission offers 
appointments in its Cadet Corps wit! con- 
current appointment as Cadet, Merchant 
Marine Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve. The 
training received as Cadet will prepare 
them for an officer billet on deck or in the 
engine room of United States merchant 
vessels. 

“Our country’s determination to take its 
place as a top-ranking maritime nation and 
our rapidly expanding merchant fleet as- 
sures steady, gainful employment and an 
opportunity to serve the country not only 
during national emergency, but also eee 
peace.”"—Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
USN (Ret’d), Chairman, United States 
Maritime Commission. 


the Congress on January 6, 1942, 
President Roosevelt directed a 50 per 
cent expansion of the 12-million-ton, 
two-year shipbuilding program of the 
United States Maritime Commission. 
The new merchant fleet, to be ready by 
the end of 1943, will consist of more 
than 2,000 ships and will require about 
15,000 officers and 70,000 seamen in 
addition to those already in service. 
“This huge shipbuilding program is 
— in world maritime history, 
it is one of the announced goals of 

the Maritime Commission for the United 


[: HIS State of the Union address to 





CADETS FOR AMERICAN 


States to merge as one of 
the dominant maritime 
powers of the world — thus 
assuring a future career to 
officers and men. 

The United States Mari- 
time Cadet Corps was es- 
tablished to educate and 
train young men for posi- 
tions as deck officers and 
engineer officers in the 
Merchant Marine of the 
United States. : 

Appointments as cadets 
and assignments to va- 
cancies, as they occur 

— aboard ships and at cadet 
schools, afe made from the eligible lists 
by the Supervisor of Cadet Training. 
During the war emergency, scholastic 
examinations for appointments are 
waived. Names are.placed on the eligi- 
ble lists in accordance with the date of 
approval of application. 

Practical training aboard actual mer- 
chant ships in operation, the same ships 
they will serve aboard as officers later, 
supplies the cadets with not only the 
experience and the knowledge of ship- 
board work, but the confidence neces- 
sary to assume officer position. Aca- 
demic training at the cadet schools of 
the United States Maritime Commission 
provides the theoretical background and 
the technical education for the embryo 
officer. 

The cadet’s training at the cadet 
schools is not all book-learning. Here 
the cadets participate in varied work; 





o © 
HIS article is based on an 
address by Mr. Telfair 

Knight, Director, Division of 

Training, U. S. Maritime Com- 

mission. The address was made 

to members of the Students’ In- 
stitute of National Government 
on February 5, 1942. Following 
the address, Lieutenant - Com- 
mander Bosler answered ques- 
tions asked by the students. 
These queries and replies are 
on the opposite page. 
This is the second ‘in 

Scholastic’s series on the Stu- 

dent’s Institute of National 

Government, which is spon- 

sored in Washin by the 

National Capital School Visi- 

tors Council. 











By Telfair Knight 


U. $. Maritime Commission 


the deck cadets engage in practical sea- 
manship, small boat work, visual signal- 
ing, etc. The engineer cadets receive 
instruction in machine-shop practice, 
ya lathes and various machine- 
shop, engine-room, and fireroom equip- 
ment. 

Further broadening of the training of 
a Maritime Commission cadet is pro- 
vided through instruction in naval sci- 
ence by officers of the United States 
Navy. 

Applicants must be unmarried Amer- 
ican citizens between 18 and 23 years 
of age, of good moral character, and 
able to meet the physical standards set 
by the United States Navy for appoint- 
ment as officers of the Naval Reserve. 

Candidates must possess at least 12 
units from accredited schools including 
8 units in English, one in Mathematics, 
one in Science and seven elective. The 
course is 22 months: two months at 
shore school for preliminary training, 
ten months shea merchant ship and 
ten months at cadet school for advanced 
training. 

Cadets are paid $65 per month while 
at cadet schools, the same as midship- 
men at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. The Maritime Commission also 
furnishes quarters and subsistence and 
re § service. While in training 
abo merchant ships, owners .pa 
cadets at least $65 per month, wi 
quarters and subsistence gratis. _ 

During the war emergency cadets are 
covered by $5,000 war risk insurance 
while serving on vessels on certain 
routes of the world, and.are entitled to 
the benefits of the United States Em- 
ployees Com tion Act while at- 
tached to cadet schvols. 

After completion of the 22 months’ 
training at sea and cadet schools, exam- 
inations are given by the Bureau of Ma- 
rine Inspection Navigation of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Cadets 
who pass examinations are 
licenses as Thi 
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Engineer, he will be eligible for exam- 
ination for a higher license. 

Pay of licensed officers varies with the 
type, the world trade route, the tonnage, 
and the power of the vessels. Currently, 
a Third Officer of Third Assistant En- 
gineer receives from $180 to $300 a 
month with quarters and subsistence 
furnished by steamship company em- 
ployer. Commanding officers of large 
passenger liners may receive $7,500 or 
more per annum. 

Former Merchant Marine officers, 
with the necessary sea service and other 
qualifications, may be found in many 
very responsible positions ashore. 

Some young men seeking careers in 
the Merchant Marine may not be able 
to meet the educational qualifications 
necessary for appointment as cadet, or 
may desire to serve as seamen and work 
their way up to a licensed officer's 
billet. 

To enter the United States Maritime 
Commission apprentice seaman trainin 
system, an enrollee must be in g 
health, of good moral character, a citi- 
zen, and should possess a fair educa- 
tional background. 

Under war conditions, the training 
period for apprentice seamen has been 
reduced to six months. Seamen are eligi- 
ble to take the examination for license 
as Third Officer or Third Assistant. En- 
gineer after 18 months actual sea ex- 
perience, and four months at a pros- 
pective officers school, or a total of 22 
months sea experience. 

The American Merchant Marine 
offers many opportunities to young men 
and no one is denied the right to try 
for a license. Truly this is a democratic 
system, as men are encouraged to seek 
advancement. 


Deck cadet learning the way of a ship. 
Practical seamanship is part of Cadet’s 
22 months of sea and school training. 
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All photos from U. 8. Maritime Commission 


Gunnery instruction by Naval Science instructors assigned to U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission Cadet School. Cadets must qualify for the Naval Reserve Commission. 
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Questions and Answers at Session of Students’ Insti- 
| tute of National Government in Washington, D. C. 


Q. Are the cadets in the Merchant Marine for the duration of the 
war, for life, or what? 

A. Cadets are not obligated to remain in the service. They are 
officers in a qualified sense (the same as cadets at West Point and 
midshipmen at Annapolis) and as such may resign. However, we have 
very few dey, ge’ and they come mostly from boys who are not 
suited to sea life. There is no enlistment contract similar to Navy or 
Army enlistment. 


Q. It was stated that, as a war measure, the training period has 


beeri shortened from four years to twenty-two months. What did they . 


formerly do the rest of the time? 

A. The sea éxperience was considerably longer under the old plan 
and theoretical study was more extensive. In other words, there has 
been a condensation of the standard course. 


Q. What is the reason for the restrictions on marriage during the 
cadet training period? 

A. The > Naan is that a cadet could not support his wife on 
his income of $65 a month for that period. 


Q. Do cadets automatically become officers in the United States 
Naval Reserve? . 

A. After completion of training as a cadet and securing license as 
a merchant officer, they are given a commission as ensign, United 
States Naval Reserve. At this time, Merchant Marine-Naval Reserve 
officers may be placed on active duty. 


Q. About the sl ips coming off the ways, won't they do about 12% 
knots, and won't ‘sat be slow for competition after the war? 

A. You must re ilize, of course, that we do have a war on our hands, 
and we are building to capacity as rapidly as we can. Possibly some of 
these ships will not be economical carriers after the war, but many 
other things produced for the emergency will have no great utility 
after the war is over. 

That is recognized. And the long-range-program provides for the 
building of ships that do 16 to 18 knots; they will be more economical 
carriers on a peacetime basis. 
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N.Y. Journal-American 


GAS! 
B“: BURNS took time off from dis- 


cussing his Arkansas relatives the 
other night to make this observation: 

“I have a sure-fire way,” he told radio 
listeners, “to stop the spreading of 
rumors and tall tales about the war. It’s 
mighty hard for a person to walk up to 
me and start feeding me a rumor when 
he takes a look at the button I wear on 
my coat lapel. 

“On this button are the words: ‘How 
Do You Know?’ I think,” Burns added, 
“that all of us should get one of these 
buttons and wear it all the time. . . .” 

Here is an incident which shows how 
far a war rumor can go, once it gets 
started. One windy March day several 
pieces of a Japanese language news- 
paper printed in California were blown 
several miles. They landed in the yard 
of a resident in South Oxnard, Cali- 
fornia. 

The man ran to police headquarters. 
Captain Ivan I. Hawes of the Army Air 
Corps also was notified. While Captain 
Hawes was investigating, the rumor 
mongers got busy. In a short time the 
incident had been blown up to the 
point where Japanese pilots had 
dropped leaflets on Oxnard. 

Every time a plane flew over the 
town, residents craned their necks, ex- 
pecting leaflets that didn’t fall. Civilian 
aircraft observation posts were manned. 
But there weren't any Japanese planes 
and there weren't any leaflets. 


The leaflet rumor was started by the 
wind and blown up by rumor mongers. 
But plenty of rumors and tall tales are 
started by propaganda officials in Ber- 
lin, Tokyo, and Rome. Then these ru- 
mors are spread by Axis agents, and 
by faint-hearted American defeatists, or 
unthinking dupes who fail to use a little 
“How Do You Know?” common-sense. 

Wild rumors of. military disasters, 
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“HOW DO YOU KNOW?" 


much graver than those revealed to the 
public, have circulated in “authorita- 
tive” circles in Washington. 

President Roosevelt told newspaper: 
men that the so-called “authoritative” 
circles in Washington are a rumor-fac- 
tory, and the source of more lies than 
any other center in the United States. 
Persons coming to Washington from all 
parts of the country bring their own 
versions of tall stories. And Washing- 
ton’s rumor-factory soon adds its own 
dash of misinformation to these rumors. 

The Axis “war of words” against the 
United States is planned to undermine 
the morale of Americans and soften 
them up for the knock-out punch of Axis 
armed forces. Axis propagandists want 
us to quarrel among ourselves, and with 
our Allies. They want to convince us 
that we have ihcady lost the war and 
might as well give up. 

Axis agents are busy stirring up fear 
of sabotage in American communities. 
Why? Here is General George C. 
Marshatl’s explanation. Our Chief of 
Staff says the Army has been “deluged” 
with “requests and demands” for the 
use of combat troops not only to pro- 
tect the coasts from a possible invasion, 


, but to guard bridges, dams, and power 


plants. 

General Marshall says the Army has 
been meeting these requests for guards 
even though it has interfered with the 
training of troops. The Army, he said, 
“has thought it wise to reassure the pub- 
lic in this manner.” But now it appears 
that further attempts to “reassure the 
public” will end in slowing up the 
training of our Army for counter-attacks 
on the Axis. And without these counter- 
attacks we eannot win the war. 


Guards an Army Problem 


General Marshall believes the Axis is 
sending submarines close to our shores 
in order to increase the public demand 
for Army and Navy protection. He also 
warns that Axis air raids may be made 
in an effort to keep our forces at home. 
Our Chief of Staff hopes that the public 
will not fall for these Axis tricks. 

But the Axis propagandists are count- 
ing on nervous rumor mongers to help 
them keep the U. S. Army and Navy 
at home, while Axis forces pick off 
America’s Allies one by one. 

The Axis also is counting on rumor 
mongers to help stir up bad feeling in 
America against Britain and Russia. And 
in its apr pair to Britain and Russia 
the Axis will quote anti-British and anti- 
Russian outbursts from America to sow 
suspicion against us in those nations. 

Here is the line the Axis uses to get 
us twisted up: “England has taken the 
cream. of American youth while she 


The Axis is waging a war of 
words with lies and rumors. 
Object—to create distrust of 
our leaders and our allies. 


keeps her own troops at home out of 
harm’s way. . . . England expects to 
fight this war to the last American. . . .” 

On the other hand, the Axis propa- 
gandists tell the British that: “America 
is planning to fight this war to the last 
Englishman . America will make 
peace with Hitler as soon as she has 
occupied all the British colonies she 
Wine 2” 

The “Fifth Column” at Home 

Axis propagandists are getting strong 
support from a “fifth column” movement 
here in America: It is run by pro-fascist 
Americans. It is defeatist. It accepts the 
loss of the war. It blames the war not 
on Hitler and the Japanese, but on 
Britain, the Jews, and President Roose- 
velt. “It is acting,” writes Roscoe Drum- 
mond of the Christian Science Monitor, 
“to undermine the morale of the people 
ahd thwart the war effort. . . . There 
are more than 95 pro-fascist publica- 
tions being published in the United 
States with a total circulation of several 
millions. . . .” 


Several of these publications bluntly 
urge Ameri-ans to throw out their 
elected Government—by mob action, by 
bloody revolt if necessary. Social Justice, 
one of the best-known of these publica- 
tions, argues that America caused the 
Pacific War by refusing to help Ja 
conquer China. The Galilean, edlited by 
Silver Shirt leader William Dudley 
Pelley, contends that we've lost the war 
and might as well seek peace while we 
can get “good terms” from Hitler. 

These pro-fascist publications are be- 
ing closely watched by the Government. 
Attorney General Francis Biddle has 
not acted against them because he does 
not want unnecessarily to curtail free- 
dom of speech and press. He is tryi 
te follow han deaiiictilie- doctiling of the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“Free speech .. even. . . for the 
thoughts we hate... .”" 

Justice Holmes recognized that abuse 
ot free speech can menace the nation 
in time of emer. . “The most strin- 
gent — of free speech,” he said, 
“would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting ‘Fire!’ in a crowded theatre 
and causing panic.” F 

Many — think that pro-fascist 
publications have come close to “shout- 
ing ‘Fire!’ in a crowded theatre.” Others 
maintain that the pro-fascist utterances 








A FIFTH-COLUMN JOB 


of these publications should be permit- 
ted unless they lead to acts against the 
safety of the nation. They point out that 
suppressing pro-fascist publications 


would create a problem. It might be dif- — 


ficult to draw the line, and innocent 
publications, too, would be curbed. In 
time, this might lead to the curtailin 

of freedom off speech and press for all 


poogea 

e fall of France in June, 1940, 
gives us a-lesson_ in how not to fight 
against the Axis “war of words.” When 
the war started, the French Government 
clamped down with a strict censorship 
on newspapers, magazines, and radio 


stations. e result was,” wrote George 
Soule, “that inefficiency and treason 
flourished in high places. . . . False in- 
formation and rumors .spread unhin- 
dered beneath the cover of officially im- 
posed ignorance. . . .” 

This gave German propagandists an 
advantage in the radio war. Distrusting 
their own broadcasts, Frenchmen lis- 
tened to foreign broadcasts from Ger- 
many. Their thinking was corrupted by 
the Nazi propaganda machine. 

The object of the German technique 
was to stir up anti-British feeling among 
the French. They were told over. and 
over that “England expects to fight this 
war to the last Frenchman.” 

After the fall of Paris in June, 1940, 
Nazi propaganda convinced French of- 
ficials that England was doomed. In- 
stead of moving the French government 
to North Africa and continuing the fight, 
most officials moved to Vichy and began 
“collaborating” with Hitler. 

In contrast to France’s methods of 
strict censorship, Britain never did re- 
strict freedom of speech and press. Only 
traitors and spies were arrested and pun- 














ished. People paid little attention to the 
Nazi radio because they knew their own 
broadcasts told the truth. The result was 
that public opinion was able to force 
the resignation of the lax, blunderin 
Chamberlain Government in 1940, an 
obtain the appointment of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. 

Britain has shown that the only rem- 
edy for Axis lies and rumors is truth, 
not more lies put out by the Govern- 
ment. This is the line of defense our 
Government wishes to follow. It seeks 
to use the “Strategy of Truth” against 
the Axis “Strategy of Terror.” 


A Democratic Censor 


Byron Price has been appointed Di- 
rector of Censorship, to supervise pub- 
lications and radio stations. (See Schol., 
March 23, page 16.) But no Govern- 
ment censor sits in every publication 
office or radio station to “blue pencil” 
all copy that is written. Censor Price 
merely asks that editors avoid publish- 
ing information that might aid the 
enemy. 

“It is our hope,” declares Price, “that 
the columns of American publications 
will remain the freest in the world, and 
will tell the story of our national suc- 


_ cesses and shortcomings accurately and 


in much detail.” 

The Army and Navy, and other Gov- 
ernment departments that issue war bul- 
letins, do not make known details that 
might aid the Axis. The Army and Navy 
do not announce clashes with Axis 
forces until the facts can be told with- 
out giving information to the enemy. 
They announce total casualties, but do 
not give out names. They do not reveal 
their aircraft losses. 

Our Army and Navy bulletins are 
models of accuracy compared to Japan’s. 
Japan has not admitted one-tenth of the 


WHISPERING CAMPAIGN 


losses suffered at the hands of Dutch, 
American, and Australian forces in the 
East Indies. 

American newspapers and commen- 
tators’ contend that there is room for 
improvement in Army and Navy news 
reports. They object to delays of two 
and three weeks in reporting naval 
clashes with the Japanese. “The Ameri- 
can people,” wrote Hanson W. Baldwin, 
“not only can stand truth—no matter 
how depressing; truth is vital to a suo- 
cessful war effort. . . . The British,” he 
adds, “publish all casualties in their 
newspapers. . . . We should do the . 
same. . . . Far from having a ‘depress- 
ing effect on public morale,’ as some 
officials have argued, the names of our 
dead would give the people that sense 
of a personal stake in the war that is 
still lacking. . . .” 

The New York Times remarks that 
the President and officials have com- 
plained about the -spreading of un- 
founded rumors. “But one of the chief 
causes of rumors,” concludes the Times, 
“is the unreasonable withholding of 
facts and the feeling of the public that 
it has not been treated as candidly by 
its Government as it should be. .. .” 


SHI # cold, 
ANOTHER 


RUMOR 
One day old 
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Sir Stafford Cripps »- May Mean New Deal for INDIA 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, newly appointed 

member of the Churchill War Cabinet, 
has a difficult job of finding a “just and final 
solution” to the knotty problem of India’s 
relationship to Britain. 

In recent months, the British Government 
has promised India an “equal partnership” 
in the Empire after the war ends. But In- 
dian leaders shrugged off this promise as 
too vague. Now the Cripps mission is de- 
scribed by Indians as “a step in the right 
direction.” 

Sir Stafford has long advocated freedom 
tor India, which Prime Minister Churchill 
has opposed. Shortly after the war began in 
1939, Sir Stafford went to India as a private 
citizen and discussed the freedom problem 
with leaders of the various political parties. 
He is on friendly terms with Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and other powerful Indian 
leaders. 

His success in India is assured it he has 
half the influence on that country that he * 
had on Britain when he returned home re- 
cently from his post as Ambassador to 
Russia. He landed in England as a prophet 
honored at home. Long before the war came, Cripps had 
urged that Britain should join Russia in a “Popular Front” 
against Hitler. Newspapers either ignored or abused Cripps. 
He was kicked out of the Labor Party. But he kept on 
arguing for a “Popular Front.” After the German invasion 
of Russia, Cripps was sent to Moscow as Ambassador. 

While Britain was meeting defeats in Libya, Malaya, and 
Burma, the Russian armies hurled the Germans back from 
Moscow. The British had been told that Russia would fold 
up if attacked by Germany. Now they were anxious to listen 





WHICH FRENCH? 


Madagascar 
Brazzaville 
Saigon 
Martinique 
Miquelon 
Dakar 

. Pondichéry 
Algiers 
Lebanon 

. Tahiti 


. South Pacific Ocean. 


. Off southeastern Africa‘ 
. North coast of Africa. 


. One of Lesser Antilles. 
. West coast of Africa. 


PITT ttt ttl 
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FACT OR FICTION? 

The article on page 12 tries to dif- 
ferentiate between facts and rumors. 
These statements relate to the topics 
discussed in March of Events (pages 
2-5). If the statement is given there 





Sir Stafford Cripps 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


This self-tester applies to social studies articles in this issue. Answers 
appear in Teachers Section. A special news quiz appears on page 39. 


Below, we give French stations and chlonies. In the first blank, place the 
letter of the appropriate location; in the second blank, place a FF for Free French 
or V for Vichy French. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 

8. 
9. 
0 


. Southeastern coast of India. 


». Near mouth of Congo River. 
. Port of southern Indo-China. 


i. Eastern end of Mediterranean Sea. 
j. Near mouth of St. Lawrence River. 


as a fact, place an F in the blank be- 
fore it; if the statement is not made 
or if the statement goes beyond the 
facts, it may be fiction, rumor, opin- 
ion, or unsupported assertion—so mark ° 
it with a question mark (?). spring. 


to Sir Stafford’s “on-the-scenes” description 
of Russia’s amazing performance. 

When Cripps went on the radio to make 
his first pulilic statement, his radio audience 
was almost as large as the radio audiences 
of Prime Minister Churchill. He told the 
people that he felt a “lack of urgency” in 
Britain's war effort, and said that she was 
not braced for the conflict, as Russia was. 
When it became known that Sir Stafford 
had refused a Government post because it 
did not give him a place in the War Cabi- 
net, a storm of criticism gathered around 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

The Prime Minister promptly shook up 
his War Cabinet, and gave Cripps a post 
as Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House 
of Commons. A few weeks later Sir Stafford 
was selected for the important mission to 
India. While he was packing his bags for 
India, a new crop of drastic win-the-war 
restrictions on non-military activities was 
announced by the War Cabinet. 

: All of these necessary measures cannot 
British Combine he credited to Sir Stafford. But their ap- 
pearance soon after his appointment to the 
War Cabinet has led people to associate them with him. 

Though he has earned $150,000 a year as a big business 
lawyer, Sir Stafford was elected a Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment in 1931. He once told an audience that as a lawyer 
he met the people who ruled England. “They pay me fan- 
tastic sums to get them out of their difficulties,” he said. 
“The working class is more capable of ruling than they are.” 

As a result of his plain speaking Sir Stafford has been 
described as “a dangerous character,” “a heretic,” and also 
as England’s most courageous fighter against injustice. 





1. —— There are three or four times 
as many American soldiers in 
Australia as Australian. 

. —— Australia has been picked b 
the United Nations for an all- 
out defense. 

. — The railroads of Australia do 
not have a common gauge. 

. — Australia will defend itself to 
the last American. 

. —— MacArthur’s arrival in Aus- 
tralia means that Japan will 
be defeated. 

. —— MacArthur’s arrival in Aus-* 
tralia means that Bataan will 
be abandoned. 

.— The defense of Australia is 
more complex than the de- 
fense of the Philippines. 

. —— The German attack on Russia 


will begin in the Ukraine this 
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By John R. Tunis 





4 es. other day I was sitting 
here at this desk when the tele- 
phone rang. It was the editor of one 
of the largest magazines in the coun- 
try. He wanted an article on a sub- 
ject that interested me; price seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. There was 
no research necessary, and no h 

about getting it in; but I liked the 
idea and went to it. The piece was 
finished and sent away in three 


mornings’ work. On the fifth day the 


editor came back with a letter con- 
gratulating me on the piece which 
he was using without the change of 
a word. A check for seven fifty was 
enclosed. i 

Two months later the article ap- 
peared. Dozens of readers wrote or 
wired in to the editor commending 
the article and asking for more of 
the same. Accordingly he commis- 
sioned four others at a thousand 
apiece. A digest magazine asked per- 
mission to reprint the article in short- 
ened form, and offered five hundred 
dollars. 

This is the way we wish it would 
happen. Now I'll show you what it’s 
really like, this writing business. 

Because that’s what it is, a busi- 
ness. Not an exact business, like the 
science of making refrigerators or 
tractors, but a business nevertheless. 
The writer today, as always, one 
suspects, is a good business man. If 
he isn’t, he’d better be or he'll starve. 





. . unsuccessful writers who sit 
waiting for that mythical editor 
to call them on the telephone .. . 





THIS WRITING GAME 


An Excerpt from the Book in Which a Well- 





March 30-April 4, 1942 17. 


Known Writer Tells Us How He Got That Way 


The environs of New York from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, to Mon- 
tauk, Long Island, are spattered 
with unsuccessful writers who sit 
waiting for that mythical editor to 
call them on the telephone. They 
aren't business men. So they eventu- 
ally end by chucking the writing 
game and taking a job doing pub- 
licity for a soap merchant. Thus fall- 
ing back into business which they 
had been trying to avoid. 

In the outline that follows, you 
will trace an article from its incep- 
tion as an idea to its last dying gasp 
when some reader digs up a two- 
year-old copy of the magazine in a 
barber shop, and pounces on the 
author for some mistake. Remember, 
writers are individualistic, they are 
all different. This method of writing 
here described happens to be my 
method. It is not the best way. It is 
not in fact the only way. All I can 
plead for it is that it has kept me in 
bread and butter and shoestrings for 
twenty tough years, so it can’t be 
entirely wrong. Or wholly divorced 
from reality. 

There are ten or a dozen steps in 
the fabrication of a sellable article 
for a magazine, and I want you to 
come along and help me write this 
particular one. I'll try to spare you 
as much effort as possible, but there’s 
some work you'll just have to do. 

What's the first thing a writer 
needs? An idea. Where shall we find 
one? Ideas are all around us. They 
come from reading, especially the 
newspapers. From friends. While 


you are shaving. Once I lost a trunk | 


in Victoria Station in London, and 
on the strength of that experience 
wrote an article on baggage which 
sold to the Saturday Evening Post. 
Ideas are everywhere, provided you 
keep your eyes open. Crossing 5th 
Avenue and 42nd Street one day I 
found a $5 gold piece on the pave- 
ment. From that grew an idea on 
coins which developed into a sell- 
able article. Ideas beget ideas. When 
you look you usually find them. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 





An idea that might be timely, and 
unless our idea is timely it’s no more 
use than a sick headache, would be 
something about defense. Something 
about youth and defense might be 
timely. What's that? You got itl 
Earn, learn, train. Fine! An article 
on how your people can study in 
vocational schools, technical schools 
and colleges, prepare for the coming 
struggle, and at the same time maybe 
earn a little cash. Maybe there’s an 
idea right there. 

What's next? The next thing is to 
consult that invaluable document, 
the Readers’ Guide. In the Readers’ 
Guide you'll find listed all authors 





Anyone can write. But the guy who 
is good is the man who sits re- 
writing until nothing is left to do. 


and their published ideas. This pub- 
lication keeps pretty well up to date. 
If no one has written on the subject, 
let’s try to sell the idea. Selling ideas, 
like selling anything else is not fun. 
It’s hard work. But it is necessary 
and important. Here you perceive 
the business end of the writing 
game. 

First, we need more information. 
Maybe we can get it at one of the 
local colleges. Probably we will have 
to spend a day or two in Washington 
visiting the Office of Education and 
asking questions of officials at the 
various education councils who 
have headquarters there. On our re- 
turn we have some idea of what we 
will say; at least enough to see an 
editor. We spent a day talking over 
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the idea, planning a possible article, 
ans to point it at some magazine. To 
do that intelligently, we go to the 
library, read some back numbers of this 
particular publication. We buy a copy 
and study it. I’m amazed at how many 
writers fail to use common sense in 
selling. Obviously what’s suited to 
Magazine A, would be out of place in 
Magazine B. Study your market care- 
fully. Then go out and sell. 

We decide on Magazine A. Calling 
on the telephone, we get an appoint- 
ment with one of the editors. He is only 
the third assistant to one of the five 
associate editors, to be sure. Never 
mind, he can tell us quickly enough 
whether the idea is good. He'll listen. 
Because good ideas are none too num- 
erous. Actually he turns out to be polite 
but doubtful. Their inventory is pretty 
full. He guesses they wouldn't be inter- 
ested. So we must try elsewhere. 

Magazine B is a woman's magazine, 
so we must slant our approach different- 
ly, and play up the woman’s angles. 
(Let’s not forget, however, that women 
have sons and are interested in their 
future.) The editor of this rag dwells 
in a fairy castle on the 45th floor of a 
skyscraper. His boudoir is done in 
mauves and pale modern tints, and he 
turns out to be amiable and agreeable. 
But behind the hand which covers his 
mouth as he leans over his desk, we 
can see he isn’t very receptive. No, he 
explains, that’s hardly up their street. 
We must try again. 

Discouraged? Stick along. We may 
have to see four, five, six or more maga- 
zines before we get any encouragement. 
If it’s a good idea, stay with it. Luckily 
we have, because Magazine C is inter- 
ested. The editor would like to know 
more about the subject. Here! Show 
him that outline you have prepared 
which is in your pocket. It’s short, about 
a page and a half, and tells our story 


PTAA LOLOL LALO AL 





JOHN R. TUNIS 


John R. Tunis is a well known writer 
in the fields of sports and education. He 
was born in Boston (1898), went to 
Stone School there and then to Harvard. 
After serving in Franee during World 
War I, he got a job writing sports on a 
New York paper, later covered the big 
tennis matches here and in Europe for 
NBC. Sports writers who know about 
these things regard him as one of the 
best in the field, both in broadcasting 
matches on the spot and in writing 
about them afterward. 

For many years Mr. Tunis has en- 
livened the pages of magazines with ar- 


in brief. The openin agraph reads 
something like this: F sire 

“He’s 18 and he’s worried. Next fall 
he is one of a million who plans to 
enter college. But he realizes sooner or 
later he may be drafted. Naturally he 
wants to prepare for that event. While 
studying he would like to train himself 
to be useful in national defense. Can 
it be done? This is a how-to-do story; 
explaining how young Americans can 
complete their education and at the 
same time prepare for military service 
if war isn’t finished when they have to 
register.” 

The editor reads the outline and 
thinks. He folds it thoughtfully. He'd 
like to show it to Mr. Jones, boss. 
That’s al] the encouragement we get. 
Five days later a brief note comes from 
him. Mr. Jones merely states that the 
idea sounds interesting and that he 
would like to have a look at the finished 
job. No promises. No commitments. 
Just that, nothing more. Well, that’s 
about all = encouragement we can 
expect, so let’s get going. 

Now comes Shee dismal part, the 
search for material. This is the founda- 
tion, the groundwork, the basis of our 
finished product. {f well and truly done, 
the article may be good, Otherwise it 
will certainly be slipshod and unaccept- 
able. No one else can do this research. 
We must take time to do it thoroughly. 
That means one more visit to Washing- 
ton, this time for three to five days. 
It means a careful study of the actual 
training work being done in the col- 
leges and vocational schools in our 
vicinity. We must investigate the 
branches of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority in the neighborhood, the R.O. 
T.C. at nearby colleges, the various 
courses in schools on defense work. 

All this will take at least a week, ten 
days, perhaps two weeks of legwork. 
We can’t afford to skimp in either time, 





























money or effort. The editor of one of 
the nation’s largest weeklies was saying 
to me recently that as soon as writers 
start selling magazines they become 
careless and turn stuff out hurriedly. 
What he meant was that they cut down 
the inevitable legwork. 

We've been nearly two weeks off and 
on in preparing this article. Now comes 
the hard work, the writing. This is by 
no means as hard as the re-writing, 
unto the third and fourth revision. 
What’s that? You're sick of the thing 
by this time? Your enthusiasm, your 
creative urge is dead? Of course. Now 
it’s plain drudgery. Stick with it. We 
must, if we hope to achieve a good 
article. Anyone can write. But the guy 
who is good is the man who sits re. 
writing until nothing is left to do. 

Next comes the checking. It may 
even mean one more trip to Washing- 
ton. We must check every fact, every 
name, every place, every date. Even 
so, we'll make mistakes. Don’t worry 
too much, if they are not essential ones. 
In twenty years during which I've 
averaged from fifty to seventy-five pub- 
lished articles every twelve months, I’ve 
seldom composed one barren of mis- 
takes. But let’s do our best. We should 
have some authority read it, too. Take it 
to Mr. Robinson, a Foundation official, 
and have him read it impartially. To 
our surprise, he finds a good many 
items to question. - 

The final draft is now finished, and at 
ee 
movies say, a suspense. Yes, and 
then hn Lu there’s other work 
at hand. Proofs of a book to correct. 
Another article to get ready. Writers 
can’t afford to waste time; it’s all they've 
got. So we turn to something else while 
our days, then a week, then ten da 
go past. Be patient. Remember t 
editor has dozens of manuscripts on his 

(Concluded on page 23) 





ticles and stories on these subjects he 
knows so well. He is also the author of 
a long list of books, on both sports and 
education. Among them are several 
novels about young people—The Iron 
Duke, (see Scholastic Sept. 17, 1938 
and April 8, 1940) Champion's Choice, 
The Kid from Tompkinsville, The 
Duke Decides. One of his other books 
is $ports$ (an attack on professionalism 
in the sports world). 

Mr. Tunis lives at Rowayton, Con- 
necticut, within commuting distance of 
New York. When he isn’t writing he 
can be found playing tennis (his favor- 
ite game) on a court which his writing 
has paid for. 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY AND ELINOR WYLIE 


H N THE early 1920's Edna St. ‘ 
cent Millay and Elinor W) 
were members of a group of .young 
writers living in Greenwich Village. 
Edna Millay had reached “the Vil- 
lage” of New York's literary life, 
from the village in Maine where she 
had been born, by way of the rec- 
ognition accorded’ her amazing 
poem “Renascence,” written when 
she was nineteen. Elinor Wylie, who 
also had spent some of her girlhood 
on the coast of Maine, had lived 
quietly in England after a sensa- 
tional elopement from her Washing- 
ton home and had drifted into “the 
Village” only after her first book 
was published when she was thirty- 
SIX. 

The two most widely known 
women poets in the United States 
were alike in writing clear and sim- 
ple poetry in traditional forms in.an 
age when obscurity and experimen- 
tation were fashionable. It was the 
jazz age, that period which America 
excuses as an inevitable reaction to 
the first World War. Poetry was 
filled with évery sort of eccentricity 
as well as with serious attempts to 
find new modes of expression. 

Millay and Wylie did not join in 
the debacle of excesses, nor did they 
follow such writers as T. S. Eliot in 
a declaration of despair over civili- 
zation. Neither did they stand aside 
from their age. Millay, more than 
any other poet, was the voice of 
youth in America, perhaps the voice 
of youth for all time. She gave to 
young emotions the perfect expres- 
sion which made it seem that the 
last word had been said. The gay im- 
pudence of the title of her 1920 vol- 
ume, A Few Figs from Thistles, 
matched its contents. The youthful 
readers of America were soon as- 


' serting that they too burned their 


candles at both ends and built their 
shining castles on the sand. They 
might not know that Millay was 
leading a revival of interest in the 
poets of the 17th century, a revival 
that was to influence poetry for 


many years to follow. They might 
not know that “To the Not Impos- 
sible Him” echoed a line of Richard 
Crashaw’s. They did know that it 
expressed naughtily and cleverly 
their own desire to revolt against 
convention: 


“The fabric of my faithful love, 

No power shall dim or ravel 

Whilst I stay here—but oh, my dear, 
If I should ever travel!”! 


The volumes which followed satis- 
fied deeper and more constant needs 
of youth than the desire to be shock- 
ing. “God’s World” is the most often 
quoted of many poems which are 
brimming with the exultation of liv- 
ing. “Feast” is one of these: 

“I drank at every vine; 

The last was like the first; 


I came upon no wine 
So w~~derful as thirst.” 


In poem after poem she repeats 
the theme of rebellion against the 
fact that love and beauty die. In 
“The Poet and His Book” she pleads 
for her own immortality through her 
writing. In one of her sonnets she 
admits her acceptance of the fact 
that everything else dies, 


“But that a dream can die will be a 
thrust 
Between my ribs forever of hot pain.” 


The sailor’s sweetheart in “Keen” is. 


lad that her lover has drowned be- 


tore love is over: 


“And blessed be Death, that hushed 
with salt 
The harsh and slovenly years.” 


For the past decade Millay has 
written less of personal emotion and 
more of the disasters that have dark- 
ened our time. In common with 


-many other poets, she has felt that 


personal problems were of little con- 
sequence in comparison with the 


threat of darkness overhanging our 
civilization. Her latest book, Make 
Bright the Arrows, which urges our 
participation in the war, has little 
of the lyricism of her earlier writing. 
Many believe, however, that her 
early lyrics are the greatest poetry 
she has so far published. 

Elinor Wylie, even more than Mil- 
lay, wrote in the traditiona! forms 
and the romantic vocabulary of an- 
other age. Like Millay, she secured 
an enthusiastic audience for the bal- 
lad and sonnet at a time when these 
forms were banned by the critics. 
Her metaphors were fresh and vig- 
orous. Such descriptions as that of 
the “Windspun sea” or of a hand 
“sudden as an asp” were not hack- 
neyed. Nor could anyone accuse such 
rhymes as magnolias and slowly as 
or lozenges and in these of being 
timeworn. With the simplest of 
words and stanza forms she could 
achieve such a startling effect as that 
of “Incantation:” 


“A white wall 
In a black cave; 
A bright shell 


In a dark wave.” 


The “Puritan’s Ballad” is one of 
the many poems which have a 
brightness and vigor which make 
them unforgettable: 


“Will he never come back from Barne- 


gat 
With thunder in his eyes, 
Treading as soft as a tiger cat, 
To tell me terrible lies?” 


Elinor Wylie died in 1928, on the 
day she completed: her last and 
greatest book, Angels and Earthly 
Creatures. 


1. From A Few Figs from Thistles, published 
by Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 1918, 1919, 
1922, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

2, 3, 4. From The Harp Weaver and Other 
Poems, published by Harper & Brothers. Copy- 
right, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, by Edna St. Vincent 


Millay 

5, 6. From Collected Poems by Elinor Wylie, 
by permission of and special arrangement with 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., autherized publishers. 


are 
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ELECTING poetry for the Round 

Table becomes almost a mathe- 
matical problem. The poems which 
score highest in the following list of 
merits are likely to be accepted. The 
list is flexible enough to admit varia- 
tions, and if a contribution is good 
enough, I don’t stop to count the 
merits; but in general I’ve a list in 
mind which runs something like this: 
expression through metaphor, expres- 
sion through pictures, interesting 
theme, fresh and accurate use of 
words, appropriate rhythm, musical 
sound. 

Our first contribution scores on 
most of these points. It has the addi- 
tional merit of being so tightly woven 
that no line could be omitted. The 
eighth line has less distinction than 
the others but is essential to the com- 
pletion of the thought. 


Sackcloth and Satin 


This footish suit of motley that I wear 
Is half of sackcloth, half of satin’s sheen, 
The contrast little lessened) by a strip 

Of common-sense strong calico between. 


This side of sackcloth is a woeful thing 

In which to weep all sorrows that are 
felt, 

My silly tears have stained its somber 
brown 

For any cruel blow that fate has dealt. 


This side of satin is all arrogance, 

Reflecting every flash of shallow light; 

The prince who praised this jester’s 
jokes today 

Will be their subject on some future 
night. 


The satin fool makes nobles squirm 
sometimes, 

If they feel guilty at his licensed jeers; 

The kinder prince may condescend to 
laugh 

When sackcloth knave amuses him with 
tears. 


. .. Lenvoi . . . Prince, you'd laugh 
more, knew you how bitterly 
Sackcloth and satin at each other 
rave, 


And both despise the calico be- 
tween, 
Which knows both sides but one 
twice-foolish knave. 
Ida Dorsey, 17 
Olympia (Washington) High School 
Miss Lily Everton, Teacher 


“Call to Youth” has a familiar 
echo in its idea and too long a 
fourth line. Otherwise it is g in 
technique and original in its expres- 
sion of a timely question. 


The Audience 


A star peered down one windy night 
And saw the silver birds in flight, 
And hid behind a cloud in fright, 
Whispering to the moon, “How long?” 


“I cannot hear their thoughts or wards, 
But when I hear the silver birds 

And see men move like cattle herds, 

I know,” replied the moon. 


“I know each hand holds blood-tipped 
shears 

And ever closer chaos nears, 

And yet a million, million tears 

Before they know, or care.” 


And star cried out, “But will they then? 
Or will they be as other men, 
And sheathe their swords, to draw 
again?” 
“I cannot tell,” said moon. 
Eileen Pollard, 17 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights High School 


Richmond, Missouri 
Howard V. Davis, Teacher 


The next two poems have fewer 
merits numerically, but those they 
have are of no mean order, “Spring” 
is unusually true in vocabulary and 
picture, and discriminating in its se- 
lection of these particular pictures. 
“Fence Rail,” by its very simplicity 
is successful in communicating the 
feeling of the writer. 


Spring 
What does spring mean to me? 
It means dewy, damp violets, 
Skies of deep blue hidden back of bil- 
lowy clouds, : 








Little, fat puppies with wet, clamny | 


noses, 
Round rain puddles which mirror the 


sky above, 

Squeaky, frightened baby birds, 

Brown earthworms dangled in a robin’s 
beak, 

Busy black ants scurrying across the 
sidewalk, 

Chubby girls with ribboned ’ pigtails 
dancing down their backs, 

Stubs of green grass peeking at the sun. 


Lois Eutsler, 17 


Davenport (lowa) High School 
Mabel Johnstone, Teacher 


Fence Rail 
I like to sit on an old road fence in the 


country, 
And look around importantly; 
Chew on _ rest my heels on the 
fence rail, 
Worn smooth where mary toes have 
jutted through, 
Pretending it’s a natural thing to do on 
a sunny day. 
I change into a country boy merely by 
that fence. 
Shirley Hildenon, 17 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) High School 
Miss Zimmerman, Teacher 


In these two cinquains we find the 
idea compactly expressed: 


The waves 

Like shy young girls 

In ruffled skirts, glide up 

The beach, whispering softly, then 
Slip back 


I sit 

Pinned to my desk 

By one sharp ray of light; 

My soul spans the sky with wild geese, 
Southbound. 


Peggy Lu Thomson, 15 


Gainesville (Fla.) High School 
Marjorie White, Teacher 


CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with . individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
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[SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 
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WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO US 
V. Where Do We Go From Here? 


E must win the war; but we must 

also win the peace. The Axis 
countries maintain the thesis that war 
is the noblest work of man;:the Demo- 
cratic countries believé that the great- 
est work of civilization comes with 
peace. In the peace which is coming, 
some day, we shall establish an im- 
proved machinery of world organiza- 
tion and shall participate in continued 
efforts to maintain peaceful relations. 

This task wil] not be easy. Already 
two groups are working against it. One 
would, as some say, “finish the job we 
started in 1918”; this is the “crush Ger- 
many” school. The other would re- 
establish the Neutrality Act and the iso- 
lationist policy and leave the world to 
its own devices, hoping other nations 
would leave us alone. 

It is obviously impossible for the 
United States to plan the peace now in 
any detail. But the Atlantic Charter and 
subsequent statements by the govern- 
ments of the 26 “United Nations” indi- 
cate a general understanding of some 
of the underlying principles. 

Many publicists agree that in the 
planning of the peace there are some 
things to avoid. These include unlimited 
self-determination for small nations, di- 
visions of resources leading to autarchy, 
irresponsible national sovereignty, and 
the maintenance of a colonial system 
over civilized peoples. 

There are also some positive elements 
of a program which must be included: 
a world economic and political organi- 
zation with power to compel coopera- 
tive action, free access to resources 
within this framework, cultural and po- 
litical autonomy insofar as it is con- 
sistent with international — order, 
machinery for the planning and 
administration of economic and social 
activities, machinery for the settlement 
of international disputes without re- 
course to war, and a world police force. 

As citizens of a world society we 
must understand the problems, the pro- 
posals for their solution, and act to sup- 
port these proposals by democratic 
means. For D day, the day when dem- 
ocracy is victorious, will not bring us 
new wisdom; it will bring us only the 
opportunity to use as much vision as 
we will have developed by that time. 

Things to Do in the Classroom 

Another democratic activity in which 
students need practice is group discus- 
sion. And this discussion must be on 
problems which are, to them, important 
and in regard to which there is com- 


plete freedom of speech. This is not the 
same as a recitation, socialized or not. 
Free discussion is basic to American 
democracy. In such face-to-face con- 
tacts as are possible in the classroom, 
our democracy was defined and refined. 

As.a first step in group discussion, 
have a few students “talk about” a 
topic which has come up in class. One 
might bring in the suggestion, “we will 


_ have to lick Germany and take awav 


her independence.” After the “panel” 
has discussed the question, let the rest 
of the class particinate. Then have the 
whole group evaluate the discussion. 
Did the group stick to the question? 
Were the remarks relevant? Was there 
freedom for all to participate? Were 
agreements found? Were disagreements 
analyzed? 

As a next step, have a group discuss 
the Headline Book, The Struggle for 
World Order. As a preliminary, they 
should choose a phase of it for discus- 
sion. After this discussion, evaluate in 
terms of the questions above. Later ar- 
ticles in Scholastic. by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager and others, will also take up 
this question. 

This might be followed by a groun 
discussion to which parents are invited. 
This is an extension of free speech to 
include more than one age group. Or 
the class might prefer to have adult 
specialists as the other participants in 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


WING to the Easter or Spring 
Vacation period in the majoritv 
ef schools, no issue of Scholastic will 
be published on Monday, April 6. The 
next issue will appear April 13. 
Beginning with the April 13 issue, 
a revised program of teaching aids 
adapted to war conditions will be in- 
augurated in Scholastic. Instead of 
the former weeklv Teacher Section in- 
serts, an enlarged Teacher Section will 
appear once each month. For the re- 
_ mainder of the Spring Semester these 
will be published in the issues of 
April 27 and Mav 18. In addition, a 
regular weekly department of tests 
and other teaching aids will appear in 
all student editions of Scholastic, both 
for Social Studies and English classes. 
Further details of the new program 
are announced on page 3-T. 
The April 13 issue will contain sev- 
eral features on Pan-American rela- 
tions, appropriate to the celebration 





of Pan-American Day, April 14. 








the discussion. This experience should 
lead into a community forum on this 
problem. Such a forum might be ar- 
ranged as a program of the PTA or for 
the whole community. Leaders of the 
discussion should include both students 
and adults. 

The class or group should plan some 
summarizing activities which will bring 
together the study which they have 
done on the five topics dealt with in 
this series. One group might construct 
a mural for the corridor with the theme, 
“What the war means to us.” Another 
may wish to have a series of articles 
and pictures in the school paper or the 
community press. The school might 
sponsor a series of programs on a local 
radio station which will combine stu- 
dent material and brief talks by com- 
munity leaders. Or the parents and 
students might cooperate in any of 
these. The study of this problem should 
not be considered as completed, how- 
ever. All five of these topics should be 
problems for continued study. 


Scholastic References on Unit V 


What Is the Basis of a Lasting Peace? 
(symposium by prominent Americans), 
Nov. 6, 1939, p. 31. 

Federal Union: For Peace with Freedom 
(D. H. Munroe), Nov. 6, 1939, p. 29. 

A Brave New World—America’s Part 
After the War (H. O. Rugg), May 19, 
1941, p. 11. 

Two Men on a Boat—The Atlantic Char- 
ter, Sept. 15, 1941, p. 9. 

After Defense What? (Ryllis and Omar 
Goslin), Nov. 17, 1941, p. 12. 

Issues of the War and Peace (Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager); “The Last Best Hope 
of Earth,” Jan. 5, 1941, p. 13; “Why the 
War Came,” Feb. 2, 1941, p. 8; “The 
Issues of the War,” March 9, 1941, p. 7; 
“The Conduct of the War,” Apr. 13, 1942; 
“The Bases of a lasting Peace,” May 18, 
1942. 

Youth and the Future (Ryllis and Omar 
Goslin), Feb. 23, 1942, p. 14. 

In Time to Come (play by Koch and 
Huston on Woodrow Wilson), Feb. 23, 
1942, p. 17. 


References on Method 


Studebaker, John W. The American Way. 

Bowman, LeRoy E. How to Lead Dis- 
cussion. New York: Woman’s Press, 1934. 

Denny, George V. Handbook for Dis- 
cussion Leaders. New York: Town Hall, 
1938. 

U. S. Office of Education, Bulletins. 
Choosing Our Way (Bulletin, 1937, Misc. 
No. 1), F8rums for Young People ( Bulle- 
tin, 1937, No. 25), Forum Planning Hand- 
Book (Bulletin, 1939, No. 17). 


References on Content 


Dean, Vera Micheles. The Struggle for 
World Order. Headline Book No. 32. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1941. 

Patterson, E. M. When War Ends. The 
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Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, July, 1940. 

“Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace.” International Conciliation, No. 
369 (April, 1941). New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education. 

Boutwell, Wm. D. and others. America 
Prepares for Tomorrow. New York: Har- 
pers, 1941. 

Heymann, Hans. Plan for Permanent 
Peace. New York: Harpers, 1941. 

Laski, Harold. Where Do We Go From 
Here? New York: Viking, 1940. 

Hitler, Adolf. My World Order. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 

Bevin, Ernest. The Balance Sheet of the 
Future. New York: McBribe, 1941. 

Essential Facts Underlying World Or- 
ganization. New York: League of Nations 
Association, 1941. 

Streit, Clarence K. Union Now with 
Britain. New York: Harpers, 1941. 

Wells, H. G..The New World Order. 
New York: Knopf, 1940. 

Hunt, Erling M. America Organizes to 
Win the War. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1942. 





Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
The Influence of Air Power (p. 7) 


Use this picture page as a stimulus to 
a study of airplanes in the war. “Wings 
for Victory,” in Scholastic, February 9, 
1942, will give a start. 


What You Can Do for Your 
Country (p. 8) 

Every school should participate in the 
art program outlined by Commissioner 
Studebaker. Let a committee of © our 
class, made up in part of art students, 
plan what you can do. Your principal 
will head up a committee of your school, 
possibly appointing a committee of art, 
English and social studies teachers to 
— the work and to provide the time 
or student work. 

The work should represent an inte- 
gration of the work of the art, English 
and Social Studies departments. 


Coffee: Stimulant to Good 
Neighborliness (p. 26) 


Teachers: Please Send Us 
Coffee Questionnaires 

On behalf of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, we are asking the co- 
operation of teachers in conducting a 
survey on the use of coffee among your 
pupils. See the questionnaire on 
page 26. ° 

If you can conveniently do so, have 
your pupils fill out these questionnaires 
(no signatures asked), and send them 
first class mail (we will remit postage) 
to Editor, Scholastic, 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. No names will 
be used in any way; no publicity; no 
further correspondence. 





FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES CLASSES 


Our American Heritage: 
The Economic Revolution (p. 9) 
American History 

To illustrate this article, devote a sec- 
tion of the bulletin board to the topic: 
“Factors affecting the Economic Revo- 
lution.” Find illustrations of other indus- 
tries than iron and steel if possible. 


France Fights On (pp. 10-11) 
Modern History, World History 

There are two Frances: one free and 
one “with its head in a noose.” The 
story of Petain’s France was given in 
Scholastic on January 13, 1941 (pages 
7-8); here is the story of Free France. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What was De Gaulle’s career 
through the first World War? 

2. What was the importance of his 
book, The Army of the Future? 

3. How did De Gaulle come to found 
the Free French forces? 

4. How does he get recruits? What 
do they do? 

5. Why is the Free French territory 
in Africa the “heart of the Free French 
Empire”? 


How Do You Know? (pp. 14-15) 
For All Classes 

This article may be used in both So- 
cial Studies and English classes as an 
introduction to news analysis and propa- 
ganda techniques. Have the class bring 
in news stories from the papers. Also 
have them list all the rumors they’ve 
heard concerning the war. In the for- 
mer, have them underline the source of 
the information in red pencil; for the 
latter, give the following information: 
story which was told, person who told 
it (identify by description if not a pub- 
lic statement), the source of the infor- 
mation as given by the teller, any tests 
of source which were given by the 
teller. Use these as illustrations of the 
points referred to in this article. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What rumors have been current in 
your community which are similar to 
those mentioned here? How was their 
truth tested? 

2. Show how some of the stories 
given here and others which you have 
aid the “Axis line.” 

3. Compare the Axis arguments with 
domestic arguments which reach the 
same conclusion. To what extent is this 
legitimate “freedom of speech”? To 
what extent is this encouragement of 
enemy propaganda? 

4. How does the British treatment 
of news differ from the French treat- 
ment before June, 1940? How does ours 
compare with each? 








Ben Graham Dies; 


Noted Schoolman 


Dr. Ben G. Gra- 
ham, superintend- 
ent of schools of 
Pittsburgh, Penna., 
since 1930, died 
suddenly at his 
home on Mar. 20, 
1942. He would 
have been 62 years 
old in May. 

Dr. Graham was oR. BEN G. GRAHAM 
one of America’s 
foremost public school educators. 
His career began in 1900 as a country 
school teacher while he was still a stu- 
dent at Westminster College. Later he 
taught in the ape sa (Penna. ) 
H. S., was principal of the Greensburg 
(Penna.) H. S., then a teacher in Cen- 
tral H. S., Pittsburgh, and principal of 
the first junior high school in that city. 
In 1919, Dr. Graham went to New 
Castle (Penna.) as- superintendent of 
schools but in 1926 returned to Pitts- 
burgh as associate superintendent un- 
der Dr. William M. Davidson. Upon 
Mr. Davidson’s death, Dr. Graham was 
elected superintendent. 

Dr. Graham was a former president 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a member of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, chair- 
man of a special committee of the 
American Youth Commission which 
issued the report, in 1940, on “What 
High Schools Ought to Teach,” and 
an active member of numerous other 
commissions and committees which 
have directed the course of American 
public education in recent years. He 
was a member of Scholastic’s National 
Advisory Council, which he helped the 
editors organize. (See editorial, p. 8.) 

In recent months, Dr. Graham had 
been one of the leaders in the task of 
training skilled workers in vocational 
schools and in the training of civilian 
defense workers. Harvard University 
last year conferred on Dr. Graham the 
LL.D. degree. 

Dr. Graham ,was the proud head 
of a family of eight children, all of 
whom, as well as Mrs. Graham, are 
living. 








5. Should all news be given to the 
American public. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Man Needed (p. 25) 
For All English Classes 

Assign this for outside reading. Ask 
the class to think about this question: 
“What is the outstanding feature of this 
story — what makes it good?” 
On the following day, base discus- 












sion on the above question. The an- 
swer should be: The note of surprise, 
the well-concealed “trick ending.” 

Lead discussion on the values of the 
trick ending, and point out its limita- 
tions as well. Ask students to name and 
to tell briefly other short stories with 
trick conclusions. Point out that O. 
Henry is a master of this type of story- 
writing. Have a collection of O. Henry 
on hand to offer to prospective borrow- 
ers. 

Then turn the discussion to the 
flaws in the trick ending idea: its lack 
of reality, its preoccupation with plot 
rather than character, etc. 


What Must Lindsborg Be! (p. 20) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 

Here is an excellent essay to use tor 
marking the Easter season. Read it 
aloud in class. 

After the reading, direct discussion 
into these channels: What have we 
learned about Swedish-Americans from 
this essay? Why did they come? What 
qualities make them excellent citizens? 
(Their thrift, their cleanliness, their 
willingness to cooperate, to sacrifice, to 
build a town in a wilderness.) How 
about their cultural standards? Do 
their religious convictions help to make 
them better citizens? Etc. 

Outside assignment: A brief paper, 
stating why the student believes he 
would, or would not) enjoy living in 
‘ Lindsborg or another community of the 
same sort. 


Poetry Album (p. 19) 


For Modern Literature Classes 

This week’s “Album” will be most ef- 
fective if you have some additional 
poems by Wylie and Millay on hand. 
Ask one of the good readers in class to 
read the “Album” aloud, requesting 
that, meanwhile, students check any 
oems which they believe they would 
ike to hear. Then devote the remainder 
of the period to reading the requested 
poems. 


If you have time to devote another 


period to this material, bring to class | 


some of the more obscure poetry of the 
time — Sitwell and Cummings, for ex- 
ample — read it aloud and repeatedly to 
the class, and start a discussion on ob- 
scure vs. simple, lyrical poetry. 

Outside assignment: Give the class a 
week’s time to read more poems by 
Wylie and Millay, and to copy two 
favorite poems from each, adding four 
or five sentences stating why these 
poems are particularly effective. 


Adventures in Reading (p. 24) 


For American Literature Classes 


In the first book review, Mrs. Becker 
suggests that a literary map of the State 
(Concluded on page 6-T ) 
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WATCH FOR THESE 


IMPROVED WARTIME 


pq chin 


AIDS 


Starting in the April 13th issue 
Of SCHOLASTIC = 


$e ENLARGED SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


Questions on the contents of the issue in every student’s copy. A com- 
plete testing program every week, with fact and discussion questions. 
Also references on the leading article topics. 


$e ENLARGED SECTION OF ENGLISH CLASS AIDS 


A practical program of teaching aids that students can use in the 
classroom based on material in that issue. Questions, vocabulary aids 
and reading projects in student’s own copy. 


x SPECIAL MONTHLY QUIZ 


A new monthly quiz for history and English teachers based on material 
appearing in SCHOLASTIC that month. Helps the busy teacher tie 
together the month’s work. 


Jk LESSON PLANS EVERY MONTH 


Practical lesson plans and projects which appeared in the Teachers 
section every week will now appear in compact form once each month 
with the expanded testing program outlined above in your student’s 
copies every week. 


J WORDS AND NAMES 


Pronunciation keys and clear explanations of difficult words and 
proper names in both Social Studies and English Class editions. 


$e SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 

A bibliography of collected references on subjects which have 
appeared in SCHOLASTIC. An excellent guide for extra work and 
research by your students. 

$e SIGHT AND SOUND SECTION 

Monthly listing of selected radio programs for students, new films and 
audio-visual aids to help make your teaching more effective. 

$e PREVIEW OF COMING FEATURES 


Announcement of social studies and English class articles to appear the 
following week helps you to plan your teaching program effectively. 


Watch for SCHOLASTIC’S 


Improved Modern Program of Teaching Aids 
Starting in the next issue (April 13th) 


STARTING WITH THE NEXT ISSUE (APRIL 13) you will receive 
the Combined Edition each week as your desk copy and once a month 
the Teacher Edition which is now issued the last week of each month 
with complete monthly lesson plans, projects and Sight and Sound pages. 








4-T Scholastic 


Mid-Semester 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 
(Covering Vol. 40, Nos. 1-8) 
(Answers on page 6-T) 
I. WHO’S WHO 
(Score 1 point each, total 10.) 

Match phrases in column two with the 
names in column one by writing the letters » 
in the proper blanks — the numbers. 
There are three extra phrases. 

1__Sir Staf- a. Governor of Alaska. 


ford b. His fliers defended the 
Cripps Burma Road. 
2—_Douglas 


io) 


. Chile’s new president. 


Mac- : eal 
Arthur d. “Hero of the Soviet 
8—Claire L. Union. 
Chen- e. Made a dramatic flight 
nault from Bataan to Aus- 
4___Charles tralia. 
de Gaulle ¢, Reorganized Uru- 
5—John- guay's government. 
hence . President of Argentina. 
a von 
Timo- 1. U. S. Ambassador to 
shenko Russia. 
7—Alfredo i. Free French leader. 
Baldomir a ; 
Nazi expert at desert 
8 — ss warfare. 
¢_Erwin ~ Sent —— mis- 
Rommeb sion to In =a. 
10—_Ernest . Premier of Australia. 


Gruening m. Premier of Russia. 


ll. WHERE IS IT? 
(Score 1 point each, total 15.) 

1. Japanese landings on three of the fol- 
lowing islands have seriously menaced Aus- 
tralia. Pick them out. 

Timor Madagascar New Guinea Fiji 

New Britain Ceylon 

2. Three of the following countries are 
likely to be the target of a German offensive 
in the Middle East: 

Turkey Greece Iran Morocco 
Iraq Tunisia 

3. The United States has military or 
naval bases in four of the following places: 

Iceland Trinidad Martinique Jamaica 

Curacao Guadeloupe Dakar 

4. All but one of the following cities 
have been taken by the Japanese. Pick it 
out 

Batavia Rangoon Rabaul Singapore 

Calcutta Hong Kong 

5. Four of the following territories are 
held by, the Free French. Pick them out. 

French Equatorial Africa Cameroons 

Corsica Syria New Caledonia 
Martinique 


lll. WHAT THEY SAID 
(Score 5 for each, total 25.) 

Who made the following statements? 
; 1. “Everything we have . must now 

be mobilized for the Battle of Australia.” 
Prime Minister John Curtin; Marshal Pe- 
tain; or Josef Stalin? 

2. “We'll spin them (the Germans) out 
like the thread off a bobbin.” Erwin Rom- 
mel; Semyon Timoshenko; or General 
Gamelin. 

8. “We have just one job to do—to 


Review Tests 


make enough war materials to lick Hitler 
and the Japs, and to do it in the shortest 
possible time. . . .” Admiral Darlan; Vidkun 
Quisling; or Donald M. Nelson. 

4. “A few years ago we had lots of time 
and no money. Now we have lots of money 
and no time.” General George C. Marshall, 
Admiral Kimmel or General Short? 

5. “We must increase our shipbuilding 
rate so rapidly that in this year, 1942, we 
shall build 8,000,000 tons as compared 
with 1,100,000 in 1941... .” Chiang Kai- 
shek; President Roosevelt; or Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 


IV. TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
(Score 5 for each, total 50.) - 


One of the names or phrases in each 
question is wrong. Pick out the wrong one. 

1. Americans have been in action on 
such far-flung fronts as: (a) Java; (b) 
Burma; (c) Vladivostok; (d) Australia. 

2. Sir Stafford Cripps has been involved 
in all but one of the following events: 
(a) British War Cabinet adopts new win- 
the-war measures; (b) mission to India; 
(c) shake-up of War Cabinet; (d) ap- 
pointed Ministeg of Supply. 

3. Blame for the success of Japan’s at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor was placed on: (a) 
Admiral King; (b) General Short; (c) 
Admiral Kimmel. 

4. Know your planes? Pick out U. S. 
types from this fist: (a) Boeing B-17; 
(b) Lockheed P-38; (c) Blackburn Skua; 
(d) Bell Airacobra. 

5. Before the war U. S. sugar came 
from: (a) domestic growers; (b) Philip- 
pines; (c) Hawaii; (d) Caribbean Islands; 
(e) Dutch East Indies. 

6. One of these Latin American nations 
has not broken off diplomatic relations with 
the Axis: (a) Peru; (b) Argentina; (c) 
Uruguay; (d) Bolivia. 

7. The War Production Board’s goal for 
this year is: (a) 60,000 airplanes; (b) 10 
battleships; (c) 45,000 tanks; (d) 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns; (e) 8,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping. 

8. Japanese conquest of the Dutch East 
Indies and Singapore has cut us off from 
important supplies of: (a) tin; (b) rubber; 
(ce) quinine; (d) iron ore. 

9. Vichy France has aided Germany by: 
(a) permitting factories to turn out 7 
ment for the Nazis; (b) turning over the 
whole French fleet to Germany; (c) ship- 
ping supplies to the Nazi army in Libya. 

10. The Government has tried to check 
inflation by: (a) increased taxes; (b) a 
ceiling on prices; (c) a ceiling on wages; 
(d) selling saving bonds and stamps to the 
public. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


1. MATCHING TEST 

A. Match the object with the story in 
which it plays a part: 
1. a big fish (a) Lady, You Started 
2. a hollow log Something 
3. Bundles for (b) Stolen Day 


Britain (c) Going to Jerusalem 
4. A dusty pink (d) Sqphie Halenczik’s 
dress Greenhorns 





B. Match the person with the descrip- 
tion: 
1. She writes and am (a) Mark Twain 
800,000 words a 
year. (b) Dorothy 


2. He poked fun at Thompson 
_ Arthur’s court. 
8. He knows the inside (c) Louise An- 


of Europe, Asia, and drews Kent 
Latin America. 


4. She created the Ap- (d) John 
pleyards. Gunther 


C. Match the quotation with the poet 
who wrote it: 
1. “When lilacs last in (a) Brooke 
the dooryard 
bloomed. .. .’ 
2. “Some corner in a 
foreign field which (b) Hodgson 
is forever England. 


8. “Eve, with her bas- 
ket, was 
Deep in 
and grass... 
4. “What matters death 
if Freedom be not 
dead?” (d) Whitman 


D. Match the book with its author: 


1. Dragon Seed (a) William Shirer 
2. Show Boat (b) Vincent Sheean 
8. Personal History (c) Edna Ferber 
4. Berlin Diary (d) Pearl Buck 


E. Match the word with its synonym: 


the bells (c) Kilmer 


” 


1. debris (a) puzzling 

2. smug * (b) haste 

3. enigmatic (c) rubbish 

4. dispatch (d) self-satisfied 


ll. TRUE OR FALSE 


Before each item write T if True, or F 
if False: 

1. It is a general rule that a good poem 
does not yield its whole harvest at one 
reading. 

2. Sophie Halenczik was Polish. 

3. A small pursuit plane can rise as high 
as 29,000 feet. 

4. Siegfried Sassoon was for a time dis- 
illusioned with war. 

5. Service with the submarine branch 
of the navy is much more dangerous than 
any other branch of the service. 

6. In the play, In Time to Come, it is 
proved that France was eager to make a 
humane peace with Germany after World 
War I. 

7. The Rivals, a comedy by Sheridan, 
has not been performed for forty years. 

8. Sherwood Anderson left school at the 
age of fourteen. 

9. A good essay cannot start with nar- 
rative or conversation. 

10. Thornton Wilder wrote The Happy 
Journey. 


il. MULTIPLE CHOICE 

Check the correct answer: 

1. Elijah Lovejoy died for: (a) freedom 
of religion; (b) freedom from want; (c) 
freedom of the press; (d) freedom from 
fear. 

2. Deedie got her first date er: 
(a) a school politeness project; (b) her 

(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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A: MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 








SUNDAY 


Spirit of °42. CBS, 2:00—-2:30 p.m. 
Each week one unit of the Army, Navy, 
or Marines is singled out and its history 
and development up to the present time 
is traced in dramatic form. 

The Americas Speak. MBS, 3:00— 
3:30 p.m. Further broadcasts from South 
America, sponsored by the Rotary Inter- 
national. April 5, Santiago, Chile; April 12, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; April 19, Monte- 
video, Uruguay; April 26, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

New York Philharmonic Society. CBS, 
3:00—4:30 p.m. Guest conductors listed 
this month include: John Barbirolli, April 
5th and 19th; Bruno Walter, April 12. 

Listen America. NBC Red, 3:30— 
4:00 p.m. Drama and commentary on 
America’s food front, produced in co- 
operation with the Women’s National 
Emergency Committee. 

Plays for Americans. NBC Red, 4:30 
—5:00 p.m. Arch Oboler dedicates this 
series of dramas to our fight for freedom. 

The United Nations Speak. MBS, 
10:15—10:30 p.m. Delegates from coun- 
tries which have signed the Pact of the 
United Nations speak from Washington, 
with a different representative featured 
weekly. 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Dramatized episodes in the 
lives of boys and men who have given their 
lives in World War II, with emphasis on 
human interest and heroism. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC 
Red, 11:15—11:30 p.m. Cesar Search- 
inger discusses the historical background 
of the week’s leading news story. Produced 
in cooperation with the American Histori- 
cal Association. 


MONDAY 


Americans at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 - 


a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air con- 
cludes its presentation of Western Hemi- 
sphere occupations. April 6, Waterpower 
Workers; April 13, Forest Rangers; April 
20, Coastguards. 


Spotlight on Asia. CBS, 4:15—-4:30 


p.m. Information on Far Eastern problems 
presented by well-known authorities. 

For America We Sing. Blue Network, 
9:30—10:00 p.m. A Defense Savings 
Bond Campaign program featuring Frank 
Black as p nh of a concert orchestra, 
and guest soloists. 

John Gunther. MBS, 10:00—10:15 
p.m. Substituting for Raymond Gram 
Swing, the author of the “Inside” best 
sellers analyzes latest world affairs Mon- 
day hon Thursday. 


Romance of Latin America. CBS, 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


10:30—10:45 p.m. A_ musical series 
featuring Olga Coelho, Brazilian singer; a 
seventeen-piece popular orchestra; and 
Kenneth Roberts, narrator. Transmitted 
simultaneously to Latin-American coun- 
tries over CBS shortwave stations WCBX, 
WCRC, and WCDA. 


TUESDAY 


Music of the Americas. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. With its final programs for this 
school year, Columbia’s School of the Air 
Saar ge further forms of art music, as 
ound in both North and South’ America. 
a 7, Symphonic Compositions; April 14, 
The Abstract Modernists; April 21, A 
Resume and Speculation on the Future. 

Living History. CBS, 4:15—4:30 
p.m. Each week a famous historian, con- 
nected with one of our leading universities, 
interprets current events in the light of 
past history. 

Meet Your Navy. Blue Network, 8:30 
—9:00 p.m. Enlisted men at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, Illinois, pre- 
sent a picture of life in the service, with 
music and comment. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Dramatic presentations of 
government agencies as they work together 
in our defense program. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra. Blue Net- 
work, 9:30 — 10:00 p.m. Leopold 
Stokowski retains the baton for the con- 
cluding concerts in this year’s series, on 
April 7th and 14th. 


WEDNESDAY 


Victory Begins at Home. CBS, 11:00 
—11:15 a.m. Arthur Godfrey, Lieut. 
Commander in the Naval Reserve, tells 
consumers the facts behind their daily 
sacrifices for our war effort. 

Children Also Are People. CBS, 4:15 
—4:30 p.m. Addresses by leading authori- 
ties on child behavior: and guidance 
problems. 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern War 


Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special fea- 
tures. The programs that are 
listed here are subject to change. 


CBS means Columbia Broad- 


casting System; NBC, National 
Broadcasting Company; MBS, 


Mutual Broadcasting System. 








Junior Miss. CBS, 9:00—9:30 p.m. 
A radio adaptation of Sally Benson’s book, 
Junior Miss, starring Shirley Temple as 
Judy Graves. 


THURSDAY 


Living Literature. Blue Network, 
11:15—11:30 a.m. Current book re- 
views, incorporating short dramatic 
sketches. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 8:30—8:55 
p.m. This informal discussion group, with - 
Lyman Bryson as chairman, returns to the 
air after a five-week recess. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:15—10:45 
p-m. Informational service program, fea- 
turing weekly dramatized accounts of 
Uncle Sam’s sea heroes. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air com- 
pletes the season for this school year with 
discussion panels on the following ques- 
tions: April 10, The Americas and the Far 
East; April 17, The European Struggle; 
April 24, The World to Come. 

Between the Bookends. Blue Network, 
1:15—1:30 p.m. Ted Malone’s broad- 
casts of poetry and music, heard daily, will 
feature Scholastic’s student poets on April 
17th. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC Red, 11:30 
—12:00 mid. Dramas of past, present and 
future research in the world of physical 
science. ( Rebroadcast 10:30 a.m. Saturday, 
PST, for West Coast listeners. ) 


SATURDAY 


Down Mexico Way. NBC Red, 4:00— 
4:30 p.m. Dramatic-musical series follow- 
ing an American research student in his 
travels through Mexico. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. CBS, 
5:00—6:00 p.m. Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
completes his series of symphonic concerts 
on April 18th. 

Calling Pan America. CBS, 6:00— 
6:30 p.m. A picture of the artistic and 
cultural life of Latin-American people, 
through native music and commentary. 

This Is War. CBS, NBC Red, MBS, 
Blue Network, 7:00—7:30 p.m. A new 
series designed to dramatize and to in- 
terpret the wartime activities of the United 
States. Directed by Norman Corwin, and 
shortwaved to all English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

The Golden Page. CBS, 11:00—11:15 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick, of 
Northwestern University, discusses popular 
books culled from the field of American 
literature, and comments on the social 
background at the time of publication. 





















































































BELL & HOWELL 


MOVIQUIZ 


++e@ new way to make school motion 
pictures even more effective 


OULD you like to enhance the 

already great educational value of 
motion pictures in your-school? Try 
the new B&H MOVIQUIZ Plan. 
Here’s how it works. 

With each of many select films from 
B&H Filmosound Library, MOVIQUIZ 
sheets are available. Before a film is 
shown, punils are asked to indicate the 
correct answers to the questions on the 
sheet. This pre-examination, tests have 
shown, prompts closer study of the 
film. If p ws teacher wishes, the pupils 
may revise their answers after the film 
is shown, perhaps on the basis of open 
class discussion. 

MOVIQUIZ sharpens children’s 
wits, frees their tongues, breaks down 
self-consciousness and other barriers 
to active participation, and contributes 
to the happy, co-operative atmosphere 
which characterizes the modern school- 
room. Investigate the MOVIQUIZ 
Plan. Send the coupon for complete 
information. 


THOUSANDS 
OF FILMS 
FOR SCHOOLS 





THREE NEW CATALOGS—one each on edu- 
cational, recreational, and religious films 
—present the vast resources of Bell & 
Howell’s Filmosound Library. No teacher 
should be without these aids to film selec- 
tion. Free to sound film projector owners; 
25c each to others. Send the coupon. 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” — 16mm. sound 
film projector widely used in schools. Pro- 
jects silent films, too. Easy to use. Lastingly 
dependable. 


New! U.S. Defense 
Training Films 
A series of more 
than fifty 16mm. 
sound films by U. S. 
Office of Education 
for training ma- 
chinists and other 

industrial workers. 
Low rental and purchase rates. Send cou- 
pon for list. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 
pA... 1.1. ae 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1846 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
() Please send complete informa- 


tion on the B&H Moviquiz Plan and films. 
Send Filmosound Library Catalog on: 





() educational; () recreational; () re- 
ligious films. 

Send information on: () Filmosounds; 
() U. S. Defense Training Films. 
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NEW l6mm FILMS 


AIR RAID WARDENS — One-reel 
sound film on the functions of a local 
air raid warden, before and during a 
blackout. Produced in San Francisco, 
in cooperation with local officials and 
industrial executives, it is the first Amer- 
ican instructional film on air raid precau- 
tions. Available for rental or sale from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES — 
Four-reel sound film on first aid pro- 
cedures, including control of bleeding, 
care of shock, artificial respiration, care 
of burns, application of improvised 
splints for arm and leg fractures, and 
methods of transporting victims. Avail- 
able for sale or rental from all local Red 
Cross chapters. 


DEFENSE FOR AMERICA—One-ree]l 
sound film presenting an up-to-the-min- 
ute visual report on the achievements 
of American industry as it works for vic- 
tory. Graham McNamee, as narrator, 
goes behind the scenes in factories, ex- 
plains new machines and _ techniques, 
and shows how industry has changed 
from its peacetime output to “all-out” 
wartime production. Available without 
charge from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New 
York City. 


ELECTRONS ON PARADE — Two- 
reel sound film showing the function of 
the radio tube, and the complete pro- 
cess of its manufacture and testing. The 
final sequence explains its application 
in various devices such as radio and 
phonograph, telephones, television re- 
ceivers, electron microscopes, broadcast 
transmitters, electrical counting ma- 
chines, sound motion pictures, etc. 
Available for rental without charge from 
William J. Ganz Company, 19 E. 47th 
St., New York City, or for purchase at 
print cost through the Educational De- 
partment, RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 


FROM FARMS TO FACTORIES — 
Four-reel sound film on the economic 
changes which have taken place on the 
farm within the last 150 years, showing 
how smal], self-efficient units have 
grown to lage-scale, specializec busi- 
nesses. Available for rental or purchase 
through Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO 
Building, Radio City, New York. 


SEEDS OF VICTORY — One-reel 
sound film showing Britain’s efforts on 
the food front, with her people at work 
plowing up lawns, parks, golf courses, 
backyards and vacant lots to provide 
greater areas fo: cultivation. Available 
through the British War Relief Society, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














For English Classes 


(Concluded from page 3-T) 


of Maine would picture at least five suc- 
cessful pieces of literature. An interest- 
ing project could be built upon this sug- 
gestion. 

Have the class prepare a one-state 
literary map. It may be of Maine, if 
they wish. Or it may picture any state 
in which the class shows spontaneous 
interest. The home state is always a 


good bet. 


This Writing Game (p. 17) 


For Composition Classes 


Before assigning this for outside 
reading, rouse class interest by asking 
students what they know about the 
writing and publishing game. After the 
discussion has gone on for a_ brief 
space, read the first few rosy para- 
—_ Ask them if they believe such 
ortunate incidents happen frequently. 
Tell them that Mr. Tunis doesn’t. Then 
assign the rest. 

On the next day, base discussion on 
the following questions:' According to 
Mr. Tunis, what does an author need 
(besides ability to write) to get along 
in the literary world? Who will do bet- 
ter —the dreamy poet or the man of 
action? How sued dite drudgery is 
there in writing, ete. 





Semester Review Tests 
(Answers) 


For Social Studies Classes 
I. WHO’S WHO 

1-k; 2-e; 3-b; 4-i; 5-1; 6-d; 7-f; 8-c; 9-j; 
10-a. 

Il. WHERE IS IT? 

1. Timor, New Guinea, New Britain; 
2. Turkey, Iran, Iraq; 3. Iceland, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Curacao; 4. Calcutta; 5. French 
Equatorial Africa, Cameroons, Syria, New 
Caledonia. 

III. WHAT THEY SAID 

1. Prime Minister Curtin; 2. Semyon 
Timoshenko; 3. Donald M. Nelson; 4. Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall; 5. President 
Roosevelt. 

IV. TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

1—(c); 2—(d); 83—(a); 4—(c); 5—(e); 

6—(b); 7—(b); 8—(d); 9-(b); 10-(c). 


Answers to Mid-Semester Review 
Tests (English) 


1. MATCHING TEST 

A. 1 b; 2c; 3d; 4a. B. 1 b; 2 
4c.C.1d;2a;3b;4c¢; D. 1 
8 b; 4a. E. 1 c; 2d; 3a; 4b. 
II. TRUE OR FALSE 

1T; 2 F; 3 T; 4 7T; 5 F; 6 F; 7 F; 
8 T; 9 F; 10 T. 
III. MULTIPLE CHOICE 

le; 2a;3¢;4d;5a. 
IV. WHAT’S MY NAME? 

1. Vincent Sheean. 2. Rupert Brooke. 
8. Edna Ferber. 4. W. C. Handy. 


Audio-Visual 
News | 


HEALTH EDUCATION AIDS 


A list of visual and teaching aids deal- 
ing with health education is now available 
from the Visual Aids Service, College Li- 
brary, Montclair, N. J. Part I is concerned 
with organizations, periodicals, and gen- 
eral sources of information on health. Part 
II presents a classified listing of teaching 
aids, including films and slides; charts, pic- 
tures; recordings, and general publications 
on the subject. 

Among the subject classifications are 
Mental Hygiene, National Defense, Nu- 
trition, Public Health, Recreation, Safety 
and First Aid, and Sight Conservation. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


The new edition of the Directory of the 
United States Government Films may be 
obtained without charge from Information 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


GEOGRAPHY KIT SET 


A kit of visual teaching aids on United 
States Geography, pense correlated with 
approved courses of study and basic text- 
books used in this field, is now available 
for distribution. Contents of the kit in- 
clude slide films on occupations and in- 
dustries; charts of transportation and manu- 
facturing; a dioramic scene of colonists and 
Indians in New England; an adhesive sym- 
bol set of 108 pieces on various industries; 
an outline map of the United States show- 
ing state boundaries; and a set of twenty- 
four photographs on United States geogra- 

h 


y: 

A teacher’s guide with student activity 
suggestions and additional background 
factual material completes the set, which 
is manufactured and distributed by Foley 
& Edmunds, Inc., Visual Teaching Aids, 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


FILM BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Volume I of The Film Index—The Film 
as Art—is the first installment of a com- 
a= bibliography of film literature. Pub- 
ished by the Museum of Modern Art Film 


Library and the H. W. Wilson Company, 


New York, it was compiled by the New 
York City WPA Writers’ Project, and edited 
by Harold Leonard. The 780 page book, 
well illustrated, is divided into two por- 


tions, the first dealing with film history and ° 


techn and the second with types of 
m. 

The material is arranged by subject 
matter and includes more than 8,000 en- 
tries, all of which carry full digests. An 
index separate from the bibliography lists 
the names of authors, titles of books and 
films, and classification headings. 

The Film in Society and The Film in 
Industry, additional volumes of the com- 
plete Film Index, are now being prepared 


by the publisher. 
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GIRLs sToP GIGGLING and boys stop whispering when they’re interested 
in their schoolwork. That’s an old classroom axiom. 


It’s an axiom, too, that educational movies are never-fail interest- 
getters. 


We've got two movies like this. They’ve been never-fail interest- 
getters for thousands of teachers. And we'll be glad to send them to you 
rent-free. Here’s what they’re about: 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS"—the biography of the salmon from egghood 
to parenthood. Contains some grand shots of the salmon’s upstream 

_ battle against Alaska’s driving rapids. Woven into this movie-biography 
are facts of natural history, science, and home economics. 


"JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS”— The scenes represent Ancient Arabia, Colonial 
America, Modern South America. The actors: Goat-marionettes, cow- 
marionettes, peasant-marionettes, dozens and dozens of marionettes of 
all sorts. The story: How Coffee is planted, raised, roasted, and packed. 
In telling the story, this movie goes into history, social science, and 
geography. 

Each of these films lasts 35 minutes. The cost to you is nothing but 
the few cents return postage the films take. Fill out the coupon below. 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Home Economics Department S-342, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) 0 “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


Date film will be returned 
Send film checked: [16 mm. sound 


(Check) 0 “ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS” 
. Date film will be returned 
Send film checked: . 16 mm. sound 


16 mm. silent 





Teachers’ Guides........ 


I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 
postage. 
PUAN GUND 5: Sch dan scbebocescsers ORS, OE A ee RE te Ta ee ee 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Establishes 


RENTAL LIBRARY 


Now—rent quality films you could only buy before! Top 
. . biggest hits—both educational and 


producers and stars . 
entertaining. 


Recommended for school showings: 


* BLOCKADE — 


Walter Wanger’s stirring presentation of the events surrounding 
the birth of war-torn Fascist Spain. 

. torn from the headlines. Of special 
interest to classes in history, current events, economics, Span- 


Action-packed drama. . 


ish, and dramatics. 


* FLYING DEUCES — 


Laurel & Hardy’s funniest comedy to date. Good, clean fun 


. .. the children will love. 


Write today to Dept. 28 for your FREE COPY of the 
NEW I6mm SOUND RENTAL LIBRARY CATALOG. 











. 

















COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Cable Address, COMWELPIC 











MUSIC of the MASTERS 
16 mm. Sound Films 


An outstanding group of clese-range motion 
pictures recording the virtuoso techniques of 
some of the worid’s greatest artists, such as 


JOSE ITURBI, Pianist 
MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 
COOLIDGE STRING QUARTET 
VRONSKY & BABIN, Piano Duo 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN, Cellist 
IGOR GORIN, Baritone 
These brilliantly produced films, incomparable 


for instructional value and music apprecia- 
tion can be rented at new low rates. 





Streamlined Prices For 
MAJOR FEATURES 


Outstanding pictures are now available 
for rental at graduated rates commen- 
surate with school enrollments. 


Spot Contract 
Enrollment Rental Rental 
Under 251 $12.50 $10.00 
251-500 15.00 12.50 
Over 500 17.50 15.00 


X 


MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


USE 
Bima =RADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 

For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 


= WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 

: MESSAGES 

m SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 














Send for Catalog of 2220 Enter- 
tainment and Educational 
Subjects. 

WALTER O. GUTLOMN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-30 New York 








ADIO PLAYS 
help you bring 
the drama of radio 
into your class- 
room. 25 different 
plays for class, club 
& auditorium use. 
Plays are 15 min- 
utes long, easy to 
produce. Send 
postcard today for 
complete list of 
titles and prices. 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP 


PLAYS 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. S-42, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 











Mid-Semester 


Review Tests 
(Continued from page 4-T) 


mother’s intercession; (c) the help of a 
housekeeper; (d) her brother’s help. 

8. Theodore Trost was in love with: 
(a) Bertha Muller; (b) farm life; (c) air- 
planes; (d) money. 

4. In The Man from Cemetery Ridge, 
Abe Lincoln converses with: (a) Robert E. 
Lee; (b) Anne Rutledge; (c) General 
Grant; (d) a ghost. 

5. In Vincent Sheean’s story, The Con- 
queror, we find a conviction that: (a) the 
French people will never be truly con- 
quered; (b) The Vichy government is pop- 
ular with Frenchmen; (c) the. Germans 
are ready to revolt against Hitler; (d) All 
Germans are brutal, uncultured people. 


IV. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


1. (a) I am a foreign correspondent. 
(b) Since I left college, I have covered 
most of the parts of the world where his- 
tory is being made. (c) My Personal His- 
tory started the flood of war correspondent 
books. (d) I have written 2 travel books, 
3 novels, many short stories. 


What's My Name? 

2. (a) I was born in England, died 
young, and was buried on the Greek Island 
of Scyros. (b) Friends described me as “a 
young Apollo.” (c) I scorned the weaker 
qualities of the Victorian poets. (d) I wrote 
of the first World War, in which I lost my 
life. 


What's My Name? 

8. (a) Iam a woman. I was born in Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, and grew up in Wiscon- 
sin. (b) My first job, which I got when I 
was 17, paid $3.00 per week. (c) Most of 
my books have been very popular novels 
about American life. (d) My most recent 
book, a best seller, is Saratoga Trunk. 


What’s My Name? 


4. (a) I am famous among Negro musi- 
cians. (b) My grandmother said my big 
ears indicated a talent for music. (c) I 
saved one third of my earnings to buy a 
guitar which I was never permitted to play. 
(d) The name of my autobiography is 
Father of the Blues. 

What's My Name? 














What Do You Know About th 
News? 
SORT THEM OUT 
1-(b); 2-(c); 3-(c); 4-(b) and 5-(c). 
TRUE OR FALSE 
1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T. 


Key to “Check Up On Yourself” 
Which French? 

l-d, V. 2-c, FF. 3-f, V. 4-g, V. 5-j, 
FF. 6—h, V. 7—a, FF, 8—e, V. 9-i, FF. 
10—b, FF. 

Fact or Fiction? 

1—?, 2—-F. 8-—F. 4—?. 5—?. 6—?. 7—F. 

8—?. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
l-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a; 6-b; 7-c; 8-a; 
9-b; 10-a. 
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nearly half the states of the Union 
will make a pilgrimage out to the 
Jains of Kansas. They will travel alon 

U. S. highway No. 81, through a | 
of emerald wheat fields and painted 
barns, until they reach the little Swedish 
American village of Lindsborg, Kansas, 
the Oberammergau of the Plains. They 
will join with the Swedes for a day in 
the annual Messiah festival, to be given 
this Easter for the sixty-first consecutive 
year. They will feast at smbérgdsbord 
spread on the tables of good wives all 
over town: will drink countless 
cups of brown Swedish coffee, and re- 
new their zest for lusty dishes that make 
the tongue clack over names like kétt- 
bullar, kranskaka, sockerkakor, and ost- 
kaka. They will hear the world’s most 
distinguished presentation of Handel's 
oratorio, The Messiah, by 500 Swedes 
who sing from their hearts. They will 
leave with the feeling that here, at least, 
is one place in the world where all is 
still well, for the impact of the Messiah 
has been the same through sixty years 
of war and peace. 

The feeling that all’s well in Linds- 
borg springs from the fact that the 
Swedes in that Smoky Hill River Valley 
settlement live the Messiah all the year 
‘round. The oratorio, with its message 
of Christ redeemed, is the basis of the 
community’s life, its religion. Lindsborg, 
population 2,000, is a town where 
Christianity is practiced and made to 
work. Doors there are never locked, 
even in the art museums. There is a 
law-enforcement officer, Carl “Scoop” 
Elmborg, but about the only time’ be 
is to duty is when out-of-town 
ears run together on the highway. 

A path been beaten across the 
plains to Lindsborg’s door by those 
whom the world has acclaimed great— 
among them Theodore Roosevelt, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, and Prince William 
of Sweden. Now as the Easter season 
Bs aay they are telling of the visit 

another great singer, and the legend 
of the Nordica rose. 

In 1908 when Lillian Nordica came 
to the West to sing the ano solos 
in the Messiah, the young men of the 
chorus were so greatly impressed by 
her voice and beauty that after the con- 
cert they unhitched the horses from her 

(379 words to end of first column) 
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RASTER IN LINDSBORG: 


By Howard W. Turtle 


Another Easter—and Again 
Handet’s Messiah Will Ring 
Out Across Plains of Kansas 


carriage and drew her through the 
streets of Lindsborg shouting: “Nor- 
dica! Nordica!” 

When they reached her hotel, Nor- 
dica, charmed by their gallantry, drew 
roses from her bouquet and tossed them 
to the cheering young men. One of 
them planted a sprig from his rose stem, 


and it grew in Lindsborg until 1931— 


“The Nordica Rose Bush.” Now as the 
time draws near for another Messiah 
performance, Swedish housewives bring 
forth a family album or an envelope, 
and show visitors a cluster of white 
petals. In broad Swedish accent they 
say proudly: “A Nordica rose!” 


The tradition of the Messiah goes 
back to 1869, to the town of Persberg 
in the province of Varmland in Sweden. 
There a devout young Lutheran 
preacher, Olof Olsson, dissatisfied with 
the religious restrictions imposed by the 
state church, gathered about him 250 
men and women to discuss an emigra- 
tion that would give them the right to 
praise God as oped pleased. They also 
wanted to find a place where they could 
earn a better living. Skilled mechanics 
in Stockholm were then making an 
hourly wage of 10 to 15 Gre, that is, 
3 or 4 cents. The pay of farm workers 
was even lower. 

Olof Olsson said to his followers: 
“Emigration is going to increase. It is a 
necessity for people who must find a 
way to live. . . . Lawmaking has lost 
its way, and unless God graciously puts 
things to rights, the end will be bank- 
ruptcy. . . . In Smaland is famine to a 
frightful degree. Unemployment pre- 
vails all over the country. And yet the 
riksdag is about to vote a gift of 196,- 
000 crowns to the newly-engaged Prin- 

(648 words to end of second column ) 


cess. ... The Lord has visited his wrath 
upon our beloved land. Many of its law- 
makers seem to have been stricken with 
blindness. Pray for our country!” 

So they went to Lindsborg—the sensi- 
tive, erudite Olsson and his wife, par- 
ents, and a brother, and a party of 250 
immigrants. Callin ped jordbru- 
kare, or landbreakers, they acquired 
land from the Swedish Lutheran Agri- 
cultural Company of America, a firm or- 
ganized in Chicago to aid the settle- 
ment of Swedish immigrants. The first 
winter the pioneers fashioned dug-outs 
in the ground to survive the cold. The 
roof of one was punctured by hoofs of 
a stampeding herd of buffalo. 

Despite hardships, and almost before 


‘they got their first crops planted, the 


Swedes started to build for themselves 
a church. They made it of stone, quar- 
ried and laid by men of the settlement. 
It had a roof thatched with grass, 
cracks in the walls which snakes 
crawled through. One day while Pastor 
Olsson was preaching, a skunk walked 
out from under the pulpit and gave the 
congregation an anxious time before it 
left. Nevertheless, in these surroundings 
the Swedes found the religious freedom 
they had been seeking. Said Olsson: “I 
am glad that I am free from the bonds 
and chains of the state church. I have 
never taken so much abuse from any- 
one as I took from the Swedish arch- 
ine for the offense of having 
preached the Word of God wherever 
opportunity presented itself.” 

When Olsson left Lindsborg in 1876 
to become a professor in Augustana 
Theological Seminary in Rock Island, 
Illinois, his place was filled by a young 
giant of a man, Dr. Carl Swensson, then 
24 years old. Swensson came to Linds- 
borg from Augustana College, and he 
brought with him a bride. To the young 
wife goes the distinction of establishing 
on the Kansas prairie the Bethany Ora- 
torio Society, which the world was 
later to acclaim. 

On a visit to Europe in 1879 Olsson 
had heard in London a rendition of 
Handel’s Messiah that moved him so 

(979 words to end of page) 
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deeply he immediately set about organ- 
izing an orchestra and chorus at Au- 
gustana upon his return. Outside groups 
co-operated, rehearsals were held, and 
the first performance of the Messiah 
was given in Moline in the spring of 
1881. Swensson attended the concert 
and, like Olsson before him, was deeply 
impressed. In the winter of 1881, as a 
result, Mrs. Swensson began the enor- 
mous task of teaching the music to the 
people of her Kansas community. 


Many of her singers could not read 
music. As Olsson had done, she put 
numbers above the notes as an aid. Fuel 
and lamps were not available for heat- 
ing the church for night rehearsals, so 
women took turns inviting the chorus to 
their homes, sometimes serving coffee 
and dopp — fancy pastries — afterward. 
Pioneer farmers would finish their milk- 
ing and go to Messiah practice; women 
would set the bread after supper, take 
off their aprons, and climb into buck- 
boards to go along; farm boys would 
stomp into the rehearsal place in their 
heavy boots. There were not enough 
sopranos, so Mrs, Swensson chose young 
boys whose voices had not changed, 
and stood them up to sing with the 
women. One of these boy sopranos, 
Ernst Pihlblad, later was to become 
president of Bethany College. 

Little by little the singers learned 
their parts. They gave the first perform- 
ance of the Messiah in Bethany 
Church on Easter Sunday, 1882. 

The same year that the bride wis. 
the Messiah, her husband founded 
Bethany College. Dr. Swensson, a 
dynamic individual with flaxen hair 
and a booming voice, became known 
as “the Colossus of the Plains.” When- 
ever a great storm rolled across the 
prairies, Swensson, like Beethoven, 
rushed out of doors, exulting in the 
heavenly power manifest in the roaring 
of the thunder and the crackling of the 
lightning. 

He was able to make Lindsborg’s 
cultural enterprises survive only because 
the Swedish pioneers ~~ him all the 
support their means allowed. Farmers 
put mortgages on their cattle in the 
eed lots and gave him the money to 
help Bethany College and the Messiah. 
Carl O. Lincoln in Lindsborg tells how 
Dr. Swensson once walked into the 
office of his father’s lumber yard. 

“Anders,” he said, “how much money 
have you got in the till?” 

“Ten dollars,” the lumberman re- 
plied. 

“Can I have it?” 

“Of course,” he said, “but what for?” 

“Well,” said Dr. Swensson, “the col- 
lege has a $300 interest payment to 
make. If I had ten dollars, I could buy 
a ticket to Kansas City and if I got to 
Kansas City, I could borrow $300. 

Swensson paid the interest. 


Director of the Lindsborg Messiah 
Chorus, Dr. Hagbard Brase, has con- 
ducted the oratorio for 27 years. 


There is another story about his fre- 
quent fund-seeking trips away from 
Lindsborg. A few days before he in- 
tended to leave, he notified the rail 
road of the train he wished to catch. 
Then, instead of making the half-mile 
trip to the railroad station, he simply 
waited at his Bethany College office. 
When the train came along, it made a 
special stop and whistled for Swensson. 
The clergyman then ran out and 
jumped aboard. . . . 

Today an Easter visitor to Linds- 
borg’s new Presser Hall sees on the 
stage a vast white shell filled with 500 
singers. The stage has been specially 
built for the oratorio society and is per- 
fect for the purpose. The platform rises 
in stair-steps, and on the jeft and right 
are the sopranos and contraltos in white 
dresses, and in the center are the tenors 
and basses in dark suits and black bow 
ties. In front of the choir is the Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra, and in front of 
the orchestra four soloists, two men and 
two women, usually from New York. 
The conductor is Dr. Hagbard Brase, 
a tall erect man with a white Van Dyke 
beard. The chorus responds to a sig- 
nal of Brase’s baton, and the sound 
that rolls out is majestic. Through the 
music, the singers recount the story 
they believe—the voice of John the. 
Baptist crying in the wilderness; the 
birth of Jesus, His ministry, His cruci- 
fixion, and the triumphant resurrection, 
with its resounding Hallelujah chorus. 
You can’t escape feeling the fervor with 
which they sing. Musical perfection and 
religious zeal combine tr a magnificent 
end. 

The chorus members give their time 
and talent free. Some as far as 
100 miles, twice a week for three 
months, to attend rehearsals. 

Visitors are al--ays impressed by the 


MUSIC 


conductor, Dr. Brase. He was born and 
reared in Sweden, and the reason he 
migrated to Lindsborg involves an- 
other well-known Swedish American, 
Dr. Birger Sandzen, the landscape art- 
ist. Dr. Sandzen had left his native 
province of Vastergétland in Sweden 
to go to Bethany College at the invita- 
tion of Carl Swensson. Several years 
later, Swensson asked Sandzen if he 
knew a young man who would come 
to Lindsborg to play the church organ 
and teach in the college. Sandzen did— 
Brase—and soon Brase was in Linds- 
borg. He arrived in 1900, and for the 
last twenty-seven years has conducted 
the oratorio. Technicians of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting “ompany a few 
years age expressed amazement at his 
Sexe RaMBR when the Messiah was 
roadcast on a national network. At a 
trial rehearsal, the music ended exactly 
in the allotted time—to the second. But 
for the regular broadcast the tech- 
nicians made plans to compensate for 
variations, both for a slower rendition 
by the chorus, or a faster. A few sec- 
onds before the program was com- 
pleted, they began to nudge each other. 
It seemed the impossible might come 
true. It did. The timeclock in Dr. 
Brase’s head had paced the chorus so 
accurately that again the rendition 
ended at exactly the proper time. 
Another festival sprang up in Linds- 
borg last fall, and everybody had such 
a gay time of it the Swedes declared 
they would put it on every year. It was 
called “Svensk hyllnings fest,” and it 
honored the pioneers who came across 
with Olof Olsson. Citizens dressed up 
in colorful native costumes, and there 
was dancing in the streets, the intricate 
maneuvers of Gustav Skol, fiddlers play- 
ing ditties like “Janta 4 Ja,” and the sound 
of the jingle, “My name is Yon Yonson, 
come from Visconsin, I vurk in the 
lumber mill dar.” They put on a smér- 
gasbord in the College asium, and 
visitors were flabbergasted at the 
amount of food in sight. Tables ex- 
tended in an endless line a: ee 
len of the gymnasium, then made 
an pve angle across the entire 
width of the room—and all the table 
space was covered by Swedish food! 
While the Easter festival will be im- 
rtant in the United States, it also will 
be important in Sweden, where the 
people consider the town of Lindsborg: 
about the most important place in 
America. In Lindsborg they tell of the 
Swede who came to he United States 
with his wife from the old country. On 
landing in New York he gazed in 
amazement at the tall buildings, and 
turning to his wife exclaimed: 
“Ja, and if this is New York, what 
must Lindsborg be!” 


Reprinted from Common Ground, by permission 
of the editors. 
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This Writing Game 


(Concluded from page 18) 


desk. He may be having a hard time 
deciding about ours. Besides, he didn’t 
ask us to send it in. 

Then fifteen days later back it rolls 
in the long brown envelope. The letter 
which accompanies it is pleasant, but 
just the same it hurts. Seems there 
wasn't any place for the article at the 
moment. Thanks for letting the editor 
see it. . .if you have any more ideas... . 

So now what? 

Now we've spent the best part of a 
month, one twelfth of the writer's year; 
about $75 in cash; and no inconsider- 
able amount of labor; all for nothing. 
Moreover this article is timely. It must 
be sold immediately or not at all. If 
we don’t get rid of it soon it will be too 
late and our work wasted. What shall 
we do? d 

Wait a minute. Magazine K in make- 
up and contents is a good deal like Mag- 
azine C. I'll call the editor on long 
distance and ask whether he’d be inter- 
ested at all in such a story. Sure, I'll 
tell him the facts. I'll say it was pre- 

ared for Mr. Smith of C. Magazine, 
but got crowded out. Here, hand me 
that telephone. 

What's he say? He says that if it's 
as good as we say, he may be able to 
use it if he can find room in this issue. 
But only a chance. Anyhow, he’d like 
to see the thing, so we'll shoot it along 
immediately by airmail. One thing, this 
time we won't have to wait long to hear 
the verdict. 

Nor did we. Two days later a wire 
comes.. The story is acceptable, and 
he'll pay us $300. Not a great deal, but 
we'd better take it and think ourselves 
well out of that hole. Let’s see, we 
spent over three weeks on this piece. 
And out of that $300 comes the ex- 
penses for the trip to Washington. 
Think we're overpaid? 

Probably not. But there isn’t much 
we can do about that price, because 
the editor has the last word. Prices for 
articles range all the way from a couple 
of cade to a couple of dollars, de- 
pending on the article, the name’ of the 
writer, the timeliness of the subject, the 
way it is handled, and the budget of 


the editor, among many things.’ Of: 


course we could yank this piece. But 
if it isn’t sold now it won't be sold at 
all. So take it and be thankful. 

Several months later the article ap- 
pears. Our friends congratulate us. Pay 
no attention to them. Only believe them 
when they wax indignant; that’s when 
they tell the truth. Don’t be frightened 
if you've stepped on someone’s toes and 
the squawks. come in. Nowadays a 
writer can’t say it looks like rain with- 
out offending the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of Glendale, California, and 
drawing a letter of protest to the editor. 

Now are we through with that piece? 
By no means. When you sell an article 
you sell only what are termed “first 
American serial rights.” This means the 
magazine buys only the right to repro- 
duce your article in its pages, before it 
or a shortened version has appeared 
elsewhere. But there are other rights 
which as a rule an editor will release to 
you as the author on request. For in- 
stance, second serial rights may be 
bought by a newspaper syndicate. Or a 
digest magazine may wish to reprint 
it, condense it and pay for the privilege. 

Our article had a happy if not an 
over-profitable ending. But maybe after 
all our planning, effort and work, after 
the material has been gathered, after 
the piece is written and checked, it is 
turned down. It may even come back 
with a printed rejection slip. There 
sper ge isn’t any writer on earth who 

asn’t received rejection slips, and most 
of us, I’m sure, will do so until the end. 
I myself have a lusty drawer full of 
them, and if they come less often than 
they did twenty years ago, and if the 
are more politely couched, they still 
come, Still hurt, too. 

What then shall we do? Charge it all 
to profit and loss. Put the article away 
in the B File, start a new idea at once. 
What is the B File? Literary agents all 
have a B File which is the graveyard of 
unsold manuscripts. That’s gone. That’s 
over and done with. Forget it, momen- 
tarily anyhow. Make a note, however, 
to bring it up next year. Maybe then we 
can bring it up to date, add a new 
angle or a new twist, and sell the thing. 
But now plunge full speed into some- 
thing. For writing is a business and 
writers are not gents in ivory towers, 
but practical business men who must 
act the part. 

The other day a lad who had just 
graduated from Northwestern came to 
see me. They come all the time, these 
boys, from Michigan and Yale, from 
Pennsylvania and Princeton. This one 
had been editor-in-chief of the student 
daily newspaper, and had his pockets 
full of clippings. I refused to Took at 
them. 

“Never mind the clippings, I know 
you can write.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because you have a degree from a 

‘ood university. Because you were on 
‘a undergraduate newspaper. That isn’t 


the point.” 
“No?” He was puzzled. 
“Not at all. The point isn’t whether 


you can write. Hundreds of folks can 
write. The point is whether you can 
take it.” 

Reprinted from This Writihg Game, by J 
R. Tunis, by permission of A. S. Barnes and Co., 
publishers, 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


AS THE. EARTH TURNS. By Gladys 
Hasty Carroll. 


If the rest of the country does not 
know by this time what life is like in 
Maine, it would be the fault of that 
State’s novelists. I don’t doubt you can 
name, without stopping to think, at least 
five successful pieces of fiction from that 
corner of the map—and the full list of 
novels with a Maine setting would fill 
at least a page of typewriting. But back 
in 1933, when Gladys Hasty Carroll be- 
came famous over night for her long, 
, lovely book of the four seasons, 

ere were not so many Maine novels 
as now. In some respects we have not 
had a more reliable picture of farm life 
in Northern New England. 


It takes one year to round out the 
story. As the saying goes you have “sum- 
mered and wintered” the family of Mark 
Shaw. You know what the chores are in 
winter; how spring comes and what it 
brings to the farm; how the crops are 
harvested in the fall; how all this affects 
a young girl who looks out for a large 
family and “never seems to hanker 
much for making changes.” This is real- 
ly regional fiction, not just a novel with 
a region as an artificial backdrop. Here 
it is the country that creates the story, 
rather than the people in it. Théy are 
so much a part of the weather, the land- 
scape, and above all the work of the 
farm, that they take their life from it, 


as farmers must and do. 


ROUND UP. By Ring Lardner. 


I have often heard it said that collec- 
tions of short stories are hard to market 
because people prefer full-length novels 
when it comes to buying a book. In 
most cases so they do, but not with this 
book. It has been out for at least ten 
years, and it’s still in great demand. This 
is partly because it is so crowded with 
excellent entertainment, partly because 
writers go to it for examples of the art 
of story telling. 

But it is as sheer amusement and un- 
mixed enjoyment that I suggest the 
book to you today. In it you'll find 
“Haircut,"—one of our most famous 
American short stories. Another is “Alibi 
Ike”; another, “Golden Honeymoon.” In 
fact I don’t know a collection by a sin- 
gle author that will give you more varie- 
ty, and more stimulus if you have any 
idea of writing yourself, than you'll find 
in this fat, comfortable volume. 
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GOOD WRITING 


CULLED FROM THE NATION’S PRESS 


DINING IN LONDON 
IS AN ADVENTURE 


Lunch Requires Reservation 


to Avoid Waiting Queve— 
Breakfast an Experiment 


By RayMonp DANIELL 


Special Cable to The New York Times. 

LONDON, March 14—Dining out in 
London these days, or lunching either, 
is always an adventure, while breakfast- 
ing is usually a disappointment, espe- 
cially to Americans. 

There are not any eggs; sausages are 
made with a little meat and much meal 
or something akin to sawdust and it 
has been long since any but infants saw 
fruit or tomato juice. There is enough 
milk for tea, but the substitute paste 
that is used for cream is an insult even 
to the English coffee. 

Luncheon is becoming the favorite 


~ meal for meat eaters, because then one 


has a reasonable chance of getting a 
thin slice of roast beef or perhaps two 
thin slices of roast mutton before the 
supply gives out. The trick is to get 
into a restaurant at lunch time; because 
Londoners are such sticklers for doing 
the accepted thing that everybody 
rushes off at the same hour, with the 
result that all the best places and some 
not so good are jammed at 1 p.m., es- 
pecially if they are what are jokingly 
called reasonably priced ones. 

The Lyons Corner houses, the ABC 
restaurants, Slaters, the Quality Inn and 
others of the same genre have long. wait- 
ing queues outside from 1 o'clock on. 


became 
|] mae 


And in London today these queues are 
a temptation, for they usually mean 
there are cigarettes or chocolates be- 
ing sold at the other end. 

Even the informal little restaurants 
of Soho, where good food used to be 
obtainable at low prices, have gone in 
fer reservations and it is no longer of 
any use experimenting and exploring 
among them. The food shortage has 
them all licked. 

Names do not mean much any more. 
One can order pea soup St. Germaine, 
but one is more likely to get a sort of 
hot library paste made of potato flour, 
and the coquille St. Jacque may turn 
out to be a mess of the same stuff the 
soup is made of, with a couple of fraz- 
zled scallops or dried codfish. 


High Prices Bar Gluttony 


The reason why so many people are 
eating in restaurants is partly because 
London is crowded as it never was in 
peacetime, and because those who eat 
at home on rations get so much less to 
eat in a week than the well-heeled gour- 
mand who stuffs himself in the better 
restaurants, where he does not have 
to give up coupons and where he can 
go the rounds, limited only by the 
amount of cash he has to spend. He 
cannot have a fish and meat course at 
the same restaurant, but he can have 
one here and the other there. 

This town used to be a city of late 
diners but serious eaters do not bother 
about the conventions now. A year or se 
ago any one who had gone to Simpson’s 
before 6:30 o'clock would be met with 
raised eyebrows and the surprised stare 
of the waiters and might even have been 
turned away. Now the place is filled by 
6 o'clock in the evening and those who 


R 


British Combine 


Even the small restaurants have queves waiting to get in. Such a queue is a 
temptation for it usually means that delicacies or chocolates are being sold. 


a 


arrive after 6:30 have about as much 
chance of finding any meat to eat as of 
discovering onions in onion soup. 

The word has gone around that the 
early bird catches the roast beef, al- 
though the real Yorkshire pudding is 
long since forgotten for lack of eggs. 
One lesson that visitors to London learn 
early in the game is that if there is 
not a solid cut of meat to be had, it is 
better to eat a solid piece even of salt 
fish than to take a chance on minced 
hash to which the chef has given a fancy 
name. What sort of stuff has gone into 
that Se hash, camouflaged 
with highly seasoned un-English sauce, 
is perhaps best left undiscovered. 

However, the writer foolishly ordered 
shepherd’s pie the other night in a res- 
taurant he bad learned to trust, only to 
discover that it was made out of some- 
thing that looked and smelled exactly 
like, and probably was, canned stuff sold 
in the United States for feeding cats. 


(Reprinted from the New York Times, by per- 
mission of the editor.) 


Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker = 


Check a, b, or c—whichever mean- 
ing you think is correct.*Key in 
Teachers Edition. (1-3 are from 
“Man Needed”; 4-10 are from “Eas- 
ter in Lindsborg.”) 

1. Roustabout is (a) a rough, tweed 
overcoat; (b) a general laborer on a 
farm; (c) a wild, shiftless fellow. 

2. Incredibly means (a) speedily; 
(b) without financial support; (c) un- 
believably. 

8. Enormity is (a) an outrageous of- 
fense; (b) huge size; (c) an intense 
liking amounting to mania. 

4. Consecutive means (a) opposed 
to change; (b) having no interval or 
break; (c) person with the power of 
hiring and firing. 

5. Smorgasbord is (a) a Nise ot 
Swedish foods; (b) a four-wheeled ve- 
hicle; (c) Swedish dialect. 

6. An oratoria is (a) a large hall 
suitable for meetings, concerts and the 
like; (b).a dramatic poem set to music 
and sung by a large chorus; (c) a long 
speech. 

7. Acclaimed means (a) accustomed 
to a new climate; (b) casts out; (c) 
applauded. 

8. Prevail means (a) to be wide- 
spread; (b) to quibble or lie; (c) to be 
concentrated in one spot. 

9. Erudite means (a) athletic, 
(b) learned, scholarly; (c) 


10. A buckboard is (a) a kind of 
four-wheeled vehicle; (b) a native of 
Ohio; (c) a feotball play. 








SHORT STORY 





gine, separator, bundle wagons 

and white canvassed cook wa- 
gon had wound its way out of sight 
down the road, Thor stood. motion- 
less on the porch. Wave after wave 
of sick disappointment surged 
through him. Bleakly his eyes clung 
to the distance. In him there was a 
terrible hardness toward his father. 

Even yet he couldn't believe he 
had been left behind. Up until the 
last he had hoped for a miracle. 
Thor had wanted to drive a bundle 
wagon, but he’d have gone as roust- 
about—anything. Other neighbor- 
hood boys had been hired, for this 
help was: scarce. He was almost as 
old as some of them. He had been 
fourteen a few months back. 

He knew that even his mother had 
put in a word for him, but his dad 
had been dead set against his going. 
Yet he had tried to show his father 
how Benny, the younger brother— 
he was twelve and big for his age— 
and old Bill, the hired man, could 
handle all the chores. 


“No, you're too young, ” Nels An- 
derson had insisted. “Not strong 
enough to take the gaff. It’s man’s 
work, harvesting is.” 

Thor thought of those words as he 
stood there, arms wound tightly 
around a post, feet tensed against 
each other. Thought too of the ador- 
ation he’d had for the tall, flaxen- 
haired man with the long stride. Of 
the pride in his father’s understand- 
ing, and their companionship. Now 
there was only the bitter feeling that 
his father had let him down. 

His father’s threshing outfit was 
the best in that section, excepting 
perhaps Sherwin Towne’s, twenty or 
thirty miles west. Once when he was 
a small boy his father had taken him 
there. The thought of Towne stirred 
him. Suppose Towne was having 
trouble getting a full crew? That 
night when everything was still, he 
rolled up his blankets and let him- 
self cautiously out the back door. 

As he trudged down the dusty 
road in the soft summer darkness, he 
was glad he had spent most of that 
day helping his mother. He’d cleaned 
out the milk house, hoed in the gar- 
den, put up a clothésline. His mother 
would find his note in the morning. 
In it he’d asked her not to send word 
right off¢to his father. If he couldn't 


[le after the cavalcade of en- 


MAN 
NEEDED 


Young Thor Anderson was 
up against the first big test 
of his life. He would never 
be the same boy again 


By ALICE MAXWELL 


get on at Towne’s he'd come home 
again. 

Early that morning he got a ride. 
He reached the Towne ranch a little 
before noon. It was a neat farm, with 
good buildings, tidy fences. The 
barn was extra large, painted red. 
And the threshing outfit was assem- 
bling. He still stood a chance. Thor 
put down his bedding roll and 


walked over to a uy red- 
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faced man pointed out as the owner. 
Pulled himself up tall as he could. 
“Taking on any more men?” he 
asked, his heart thudding. 

“I might be.” Towne looked at him 
keenly. “What kind of job you look- 
ing for?” 

“Spike-pitcher.” 

“Hmmm—bundle wagon. You look 
pretty young for that. Not too 
heavy.” 

“Try me out, sir. I've got a way 
with horses and I'm strong.” 

Towne did a lot of tinkering and 
oiling. Abruptly he said, “All right. 
Come along. Pick out your team.” 

He led the way to the barn. At 
least eight or nine teams there. Thor 
looked at them, then back to Towne. 
“You mean—I can pick out the team 
I want to drive?” 

“That's right. Except the two end 
ones. They're spoken for.” 

Thor saw the Percherons from the 
door. His eyes lighted as he walked 
straight to them. Percherons! A 
beautiful pair. He’d urged his father 
to buy Percherons. Thor put his hand 
caressingly on a shiny black flank. 
The horse turned and eyed him. 

“These,” he said to Towne. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Thor brought along a box and stood on it as he harnessed the Percherons. 
Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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COFFE * 


TENDER shoot of a coffee plant 

smuggled across the Atlantic from 

King Louis XIV’s gardens by Cap- 
tain-Governor Gabriel de Clieu of Mar- 
tinique was the foundation of an in- 
dustry which supports the economic 
structure of some Biren Latin-American 
countries and indirectly affects the war 
effort and trade of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 


Though the plant is not indigenous 
to the Americas, various economic and 
natural resources combined to make 
Latin America the greatest coffee pro- 
ducing area known. Today, the coffee 
bean olds a unique position as Latin 
America’s No. 1 export in dollar value 
to the United States—$145,997,000 
from October, 1940, to September; 
1941,—and as the subject of the first 
price and quantity import fixing agree- 
ment entered into by this country. 

Captain de Clieu shared his meager 
water ration with the stolen coffee 
plant during the long and arduous At- 
lantic crossing and was rewarded by 
seeing “it multiplied with extraordinary 
rapidity and success” in the fertile soil 
of Martinique. Within fifty years—by 
1777—the Island boasted of more than 
18,000,000 coffee trees. 

From Martinique, the tree spread to 
Haiti, Guiana and other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, but the coffee industry 
did not attain ful] stature until] it en- 
tered Brazil. 


Brazil, greater in area than the 
United States and holding more than a 
third of Latin America’s population, has 
devoted more than 8,400,000 acres and 
over three billion trees to coffee grow- 
ing. She provides approximately sev- 
enty per cent of the world’s supply. 
From this crop has come more than 
$6 out of every $10 Brazil has derived 
from exports. 

The outbreak of hostilities eliminated 
36 per cent of Latin America’s foreign 
market. This placed an added burden 
upon the coffee growing states’ finan- 
cial structure, already strained by “an 
over-supply of the coffee bean, just as 
the economic structure of our southern 
states was threatened by an over-supply 
of cotton. 

To solve the problems raised by 
shrinking foreign markets and uncon- 
trolled production, eight of the lead- 
ing coffee producing countries—Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El] Sal- 
vador, Mexico, Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela—formed the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau and launched an ‘exten- 
sive educational campaign. 


Stimulant to Good Neighborliness + 


Ewing (iatuwas 


“Get More Out of Life with Coftee’ 
is the motto they adopted for the drink, 
long recognized as an energy-producing 
food. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke for the Bu- 
reau every Sunday ome over 129 
stations of the Blue Network. 

Recognizing the important :ole ot 
coffee in maintaining milit and 
civilian efficiency and morale the Bu 
reau assisted such civilian organiza- 
tions as the Red Cross and the Amer- 
ican Women’s Voluntary Services in the 
proper preparation of the drink. 

That coffee is taking its righttul 
place among the energy building foods 
is evidenced by the role it is playing 
in the war effort and by its widening 
acceptance among growing children of 
high school age. For example, a survey 
of the Lincoln, Nebraska, high school 
student body revealed that 19 per cent 
used the beverage as a regular part of 
their breakfast meal. 

This is one of the indications that 
coffee’s bugaboo, like so many others, 
is being torn down and parents of chil- 
dren of high school age are recognizing 
the.refreshing qualities of coffee. 

Both the Army and Navy serve 
treshly brewed coffee as a part of their 
daily menu- : 

In addition, leaders of sports, screen, 
business and the public signified their 
acceptance of coffee as “The Americas 
Favorite Drink” in the press and over 
the air 

Under the leadership of the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, the U. 5. 
coffee per capita consumption figures 
rose aan the 12.79 ect en ai 
during the five-year period of 1931+35 
to 16.52 pounds in 1941 and promises 
to continue its rise during 1942. 

Meanwhile, spurred on by the Bu- 
reau, fifteen ee republics and the 
United States collaborated in the forma- 
tion of the Inter-American Coffee 


Agreement by which the ‘signatories 
agreed to allocate equitably their shares 
in the United States market on an 


agreed quota basis, revised ical] 
specs to market raed yma 
tion of coffee from each country is fixed 
by the quota agreement but coun- 
try retains authority to increase that 
quota when necessary. 
The basic quota set up for each 
country follows: 
United Outside 
Totalt 


States a. ¢ 
9,300 7,818 17,113 
... 8,150 1,079 4,229 
200 442 
142 
258 
239 
1,127 
847 


242 

80 62 

120 188 

150 89 

600 527 

535 $12 

275 827 

20 21 

475 239 

195 114 

: ety 25 43 
Venezuela® .... 420 606 
Non-signatory . 35 —- 


Total 15,900 11,612 


(*Present members of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau. ) 

tFigures are given in thousands ot bags 
of 60 kilos, or 132.276 Ibs. each. 


(his basic total represents an in- 
crease of 2,959,000 over the 12,941,000 
bags exported to the United States dui 
ing the statistical year (July 1 to June 
30) of 1937-38 and 1,405,000 over the 
14,495,000 exported during 1938-39. 

The agreement's purpose is to stabi- 
lize and maintain a fair price to the 
growing countries and yet prevent un- 
economical coffee prices for the Amer- 
ican family. 

According to Eurico Penteado, chair- 
man of the Pan-American Coffee Bu. 
reau, the first year’s operations of the 
Agreement, aside from experimental 
difficulties, were satisfactory. 





COFFEE QUIZ 

Students: Please fill out this question- 
naire and give it to your teacher. 

Teachers: See our request on page 2-1 

How many pounds of coffee used each 
week in your home? 

Do you drink coffee? 

if so, how many cups a day? 

lf not, what are your reasons for not 
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HOW TO LOSE A FRIEND e « e In One Easy Lesson 


Mr. Grant, teacher at Main High 
School, toré it open and read: 

“I am an average boy in one of your 
classes,.Mr. Grant. My daily life is the 
same as the other fellows’ but my prob- 
lem is all my own. 

“I value a friendship a great deal. 
As a child, it was easy for me to make 
friends. But now I haven't a single one. 
I meet people here in school, in the 
street, or at the corner Sweet Shop. I 
say hello and all that sort of thing, but 
it means nothing. I expect more than 
small-talk ‘from a person I. call friend. 

“Now, Mr. Grant, if anyone wants to 
know how to lose a friend fast, but fast, 
let him see me. This is the way it 
works: 

“I go on the theory that a person 
either likes me right away or not at all. 
When I am introduced to someone 
with whom I think I could be friends, 
[ can’t seem to keep my real self inside 
me, but show my liking. This person 
then turns me down flat, or kids me 
along. 

“A few years ago, some fellow and I 
became great friends. But there was a 
girl who lived upstairs. Instead of com- 
ing to see me, he would go right past 
my apartment up to her. I wrote my 
friend and asked es to choose between 
us. He never even answered me. I ac- 
tually cried because our friendship was 
broken. 

“At 
other boys. One of them is an outstand- 
ing student who thinks only of his fu- 
ture, and of working at something until 
he is good enough to earn money at it. 
But I think the best plan is to live only 
from day to day. ag Baa no ambition 
to do things in which I’m not interested. 
I don’t care for your subject, Mr. Grant, 
and that’s why I’m failing it, but I like 
you. I want to be an athletic coach but 
that means high school and college. 
Since those are out, I’ve just got to 
forget about the whole thing. . . . 

Mr. Grant heard someone at the 
door of his office. It was Art Nelson. 
“I didn’t want to sign my name,” Art 
explained, “and hoped you would take 
it up in class. But I couldn’t wait.” § 

“Come in, Art. I’m free for another 
half-hour.” 

“You know, Mr. Grant, I think that 
because of my hunger for friendship I 
have developed an inferiority complex. 
When I meet people, I try too hard to 
give a good impression.” 

“I don’t believe in using fancy terms, 
Art, but in looking at the facts. You're 
a funny fellow. About your No. 1 prob- 
lem, your future, you go pouff, but be- 
cause your friend won't give you a life 
contract, you break down and cry. 


S was the title on the envelope. 


present, I’m-in a club with four 


By GEORGE LAWTON 


Your problems with school and with 
friends are related. Solve one and you 


solve the other. 


“You live day by day because you 
don’t trust your ability to last longer. 
You're saying, ‘Running a mile is dumb. 
The right distance is one yard.’ You're 


failing in school because you believe. 


you are a failure. Without a life goal 
which you can accept, you look for 
something permanent to which you can 
cling. You are terribly anxious for af- 
fection and approval, so that you'll feel 
important and have something which 
will fill your time and keep you from 
having to face your difficulties. 
“Suppose we look at Wee problem 
from the friendship angle. You think 
there is something wrong with you, and 


that’s why others don’t like you. It is- 


doubly important, therefore, that you 
do well in your career—then people 
might admire you. But your career de- 
pends on school, and that!!! 

“You're always needing emotional 
first-aid. Now, Art; you weren't ‘bern 
that way. From childhood on, people 
have treated you so as to lower your 
confidence in yourself. The best way to 
go about this would be to find out all 
the things that have happened to you 
that made you feel as you do about 
yourself. Once you understood Art Nel- 
son better and felt stronger, you would 
take things as they came ‘ad act in an 
easy-going manner with people. 

“Remember, conversation, like all 
living together, is a sharing of ideas, 
interests, feelings. Don’t talk too much, 
and don’t try to be ch, so peppy and 
fascinating. Neither should you be a 
stick of wood. How to avoid giving too 
much or too little of yourself is a hard 
lesson to learn. “ 

“Most of us start our social careers 
by wrapping our feelings in cellophane. 
After some painful experiences, we de- 
cide to reduce visibility. We shelve the 
line, “Be my friend (or sweetheart) for- 
ever and I'l be yours.’ Instead, we try 
waiting for a relationship to take on 


‘speed gradually. If, in time, it doesn’t 


give us what we want, we shrug our 
shoulders, murmur ‘No hard feelings,’ 
and go off on another scouting expedi- 
tion, vowing “Better luck next time.’ 

“Girls especially have to be cagey 
and wait until the boy has taken a 
stand, They must try not to be coquet- 
tish, and to protect themselves against 
the Great Let-Down. 

“We judge a person’s true attitude 
toward us, not by his words, but by his 
actions. Only when two people are 
pretty clear about each other, or one is 


terribly slow to-catch on, do we come 
right out with it. 

“Believe it or not, Art, even you, suf- 
ae as you do from insufficient emo- 
tional vitamins, couldn’t stand having 
every person you met just f° wild about 
you. You're a bright, well-set up boy 
trying to get along. A time may come 
when you will have more people paces, 
you than you can handle. Then you'll 
thank the social convention which will 
save you the necessity of saying like an 
executioner, “Vanish, disappear, to 
some applicant for your friendship. 

“When you meet a person, youre so 
sure he will notice you are different 
that you plead for his liking. But even 
if he gives it, you wouldn’t be satisfied. 
Instead of saving your feelings for the 
big emergency, you're always confess- 
ing them, getting other people to re- 
spar and then going off in search 
of a new scalp. You need the feeling of 
victory. It’s a kind of daily pill that 
makes you feel you amount to some- 
thing. You go by quantity of friends, 
not by quality. 

“Here's another short-cut for you. It 
is best if a man gets his sense of 


“Even you, Art, couldn't stand having 
every person you met go wild over you.” 


achievement from his work. I don't 
care whether you stay in school or 
leave. But if you stay, do the good 
work you're capable of. Later you'll 
decide the kind of place you want to 
fill in the world. 

“How about an absorbing hobb 
which would bring you in contact wit 
people where you could talk, not about 
your innermost thoughts, feelings and 
assorted itches, but about something 
concrete and outside of you? A hobby 
would keep you busy and put you in a 
forward-looking frame of mind. In 
time, you would get .a sense of impor- 
tance, and you would have an outlet 


“for your need to build and create, as 


well as for the ambition now locked up 
inside of you. . . . Until next time, 


there’s the bell!” 





More thrills... more excitement than the 


killer tiger has stripes! The thousand 
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and one secrets of the jungles of Indiare- _ 


vealed at last in wonderful Technicolor! i 


SM.OWGLI, half-boy, 
half- wolf, meets the 
attack of Shere-Kban, 
the killer tiger! 
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YOU TELL EM — 


Start an argument in California, and you’ll probably get 
an answer from Maine. Hundreds of letters reach the “You Tell 
’Em” editor’s desk monthly. We read them all and publish the 
best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the end; but we'll 
publish only letters signed with full names and addresses. Ad- 
dress: “You Tell "Em,” Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


The Fraternity-Sorority Question 


Dear Editor: 


We read your column, “The Range 
Finder,” abeut sororities in Scholastic, 
March 9-14, 1942. Since your column 
seemed to imply that sororities and frater- 
nities are not beneficial and fair, we two 
members of a sorority wish to show you the 
good that sororities do: 

Our sorority is giving-a bridge-tea. Every 
bit of the profits are going to the Red Cross. 

We are. rolling bandages three nights 
weekly, and are also knitting sweaters for 
the Red Cross. 

We give baskets every Christmas and 
Thanksgiving to the needy. 

in reference t the blackball system we 
als. have a few comments: 

Most sororities do not adhere strictly to 
the blackball system. 

If the blackball system was not usea the 
sorority would be overcrowded. 

When a girl’s name is brought up for 
voting and only two or three members 
blackball the girl, they can usually be made 
to withdraw their blackballs, but if too 
many vote against the girl, naturally she is 
voted down. 

Being a member of a sorority also must 
offer you some privileges. So dances and 
affairs are held and sorority members are 
the only ones admitted. 

Young ple just naturally greup to- 
gether and hence a sorority. A non-sorority 
member would, we are sure, feel very out 
of place in a sorority group, so they would 
feel out of place at a sorority affair, to 
which members only are admitted. 

Dorothy Muller, Joyce Williams 
Pleasantville (N. Y.) High School 


Dear Editor: 
I don’t think you are —_ tair in saying 
that no person of high school age should be 
allowed to “blackball” another student. 
After all, this is a democracy, and we 
should be entitled to our own opinions. 
The method that our fraternity uses - to 
choose members is secret and I can’t tell 
you of it, but I can say that the prospec- 
tive members do not under any circum- 
stances learn that they were blackballed. 
Teacherg want students to learn that this 
is a democracy and want them to “wait 
until you are old enough to take some 
responsibility.” I can’t think of a better way 
than by being in a society where both these 
principles are practiced. The officers are 
elected in a democratic way and each mem- 
be: is given a responsible job. This more 
than verifies that the fraternities are self- 
governing and responsible. Furthermore, I 
am glad to say that the person you. talked 





to about in your column is not a member 
of our fraternity, as no one in our organiza- 
ticn feels the way he does. 
larry Bowman 
Corresponding Secretary 
Psi Chapter 
Sigma Psi Fraternity, Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


Your only objection to high school fra- 
ternities and sororities seems to be the emo- 
tional reaction to those who are blackballed. 
That one fault—and it, too, is debatable— 
is completely overshadowed by the many 
and lasting benefits that a student derives 
frum a fraternity. Besides an increased so- 
cial life, besides acquiring a score of new 
friends, the frat or sorority member is 
taught initiative, self-control, and the real 
kind of self-government. His frat offers him 
what amounts to a course in public-speak- 
ing, and every member knows how to 
dance before he is a sophomore. There are 
more advantages, too many to enumerate. 

Now, that one great fault that is so much 
exaggerated: Of the few students who are 
blackballed, nearly al] come out for the 
better, with improved, ‘more matured per- 
sonalities. Many get in other clubs, or start 
a club of their own, which, in itself, is 
a valuable education. Personally I have 
never seen anyone hurt by being black- 
balled. After all, when a student is brought 


‘up to a frat or sorority he knows that he 


can be blackballed, and is willing to take 
that risk. Don’t forget that a blackball is 
but a taste of the refusals he will have to 
face in later years, and the sooner he be- 
comes hardened to that bitter taste, the 
better it is for him. 

Yet, even if we grant that there are some 
who are hurt by Going refused admission, 
doe~ that one defect warrant the indict- 
ment of the whole idea of high school 
fraternities? Isn’t the molding of the char- 
acters and lives of + ait of students 
worth the little ill that is done? —~ 

What is necessary is not the suppression 
of these organizations, for that is impos- 


sible—the more they are suppressed the 


stronger they become—but rather, that they 
should be urged to be more careful when 
it involves the feelings of a fellow student. 


Julian Palley 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School 


Addition to Young American’s Creed 


Dear Editor: 


Since I read the guest editorial, “A 
Young American’s Creed,” which appeared 
in the February 2 issue of Se ic, I 
have been thinking of writing to you. You 
consider this Creed to be one of the best 
examples of straight, sincere thinking, on 
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the part of high school students that you 
have seen. 

I agree with you in some respects. Many 
fine, unselfish ideas have been presented by 
the students. However, the reader can 
clearly see that they have omitted one of 
the most: important ideas. 

Those ‘students are depending too much 
on the defenders of our country. They fail 
to realize that a little, extra effort on their 
part might help a great dea]. They do not 
mention schoo sak education. Perhaps, if 
these future citizens should exert ve. 
selves to improve their education, they 
would be able to help maintain peace in 
coming years. The Creed does not seem 
complete without this idea 

Betty Tompkins 
Northside High School 
Corning, N. Y. 


Don't Swing the Classics 


Dear Editor: 


I disagree with Helen Madeiros of Lau- 
pahoehoe, Hawaii, that no harm is done in 


- swinging classical music. After a classical 


piece has been gases for several 
weeks it has very little resemblance to the 
original piece. To second my opinion Wal- 
ter Damrosch says: “Don’t we have a thou- 
sand and one popular songs they can use? 
Why give the public a distorted version of 
some inspired piece of music?” Leave 
classics alone. 

LaVon Squire 

North Sanpete High School 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


More Art Wanted 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to see more space devoted 
to art and artists. Landscape painting is 
my favorite. Art is a aman f source of 
pr and is one of the. oldest meth- 

of conveying an idea, as you probably 
know. 

Scholastic is a remarkable creation and 
constitutes approximately one-fourth of our 
weekly assignments in English. I hope to 
continue my subscription after graduation. 

All students in our English class take 
Scholastic and first turn to “Laughs”; it 
isn’t long and there are plenty, believe me. 
“Jam Session” rates a close second; the 
short stories then follow. 

All in all, the magazine is a favorite 
with the entire student body. A hearty 
cheer rises from every last one of us to 
keep up the good work! 

Louise Hegerfeld 
Elmhurst High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Wanted: More Fashions 
Dear Editor: 


I think Scholastic is just swell the way 
it is, but I agree with Mary Brown of Ham- 
montown, New Jersey, that a fashion page 
in every issue would be a good idea. 

I know that we all have enjoyed the 
fashion pages which have been in. _ 

Virginia Reep 
Central High School 
Dowagiac, Michigan 
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BOY dates GIRL_. 


Title Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


Pa if Whiz _Kididbee 





q EY, Mom!” Tommy leaned 

Hi over the bannisters and 
yelled downstairs. “Where’s 

that brown-striped shirt of mine?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know, Tommy,” 
Mom called back, “unless it’s in the 
dresser drawer or the closet—” 

“Or under the bed or draped 
around the lampshade,” Pat added, 
looking up from her studies. “That's 
where I always find his shirts when 
I clean up his room. Tommy just 
tnrows things—listen!” 

It was evident from the scuffling 
sounds above that Tommy was run- 
ning true to form. In a few minutes 
the noise stopped abruptly and he 
came clumping downstairs. 

“Well!” he said, as if it served 
them right. “It’s not there! Some- 
body’s stolen it!” 

“Oh, yes, we all like to wear your 
shirts!” Pat commented sarcastically. 

“Can't you wear some other shirt 
tonight?” Mom suggested. 

“Of course I can—but I want to 
wear that one!” Tommy replied in 
an exasperated tone of voice. 

“Well, ask Dicie,” Mom went on 
calmly. “She was washing today—” 

“Oh, I know!” Pat spoke up. “I saw 
that shirt in the kitchen rolled in the 
damp wash.” 

“WHAT?” Tommy shouted. “I 
hadn’t worn it but once! Doesn't 
Dicie do anything around here but 


wash? No wonder things wear out— - 


she washes ’em to death!” 

“Now, Tommy, calm down,” Mom 
said. “Dicie’s ironing now and she 
can do your shirt in ten minutes. I'll 
tell her. I'm going out to the kitchen, 
anyhow.” 

“Yes, but I can’t wait—I've got a 
date!” Tommy called after Mom but 
she paid no attention. 

“What a house! What a world!” 
he muttered to himself as he started 
into the hallway. 

“Oh, say, Pat, if Slick Weatherby 
calls about the plans for that Assem- 
bly program, tell him that I haven't 
had a minute to think about it~but 
Ill have something cooked up by to- 


by Gay Sbeciad 


Tommy stared at the brat. What sort of specimen was this? 


morrow, without fail—or will you be 
here tonight?” 

‘Tll be here—studying for that 
English Vocabulary Quiz, which 


wouldn’t be a bad idea for you 
either, my friend. Anybody who got 
a D on the course last semester—.” 

“Cripes, is that thing tomorrow?” 
Tommy sla his forehead. “I'd 


forgotten! And if I don’t pass this ° 


test I won't be able to manage the 
baseball team this year. That list of 
words we had to study—” he rum- 
maged around in his et and 
produced a crumpled sheet of paper. 
“Is this it? Accost, bombastic, eccle- 
siastic—zowie, they're all sixty-four 
dollar words! Well, Ill just have to 
get up and study in the morning!” 

“Uhm-m,” Pat nodded. “I can see 
you getting un early!” 

“Either that ur stay up all night— 
hey, there’s the phone. Must be 
Slick. I'll get it.” 

Tommy went to the phone but he 
was back in a minute with more bad 
news. “Can you beat it? I've got a 
date with Dell Norwood and she just 
called to say we have to stay in to- 
night and look after her little-brother 
—Weegee or Beegee or something. 


~How’s that for the last straw?” He 


turned and left the room. “Every- 
thing happens to me!” he moaned as 
he. went upstairs. 

The brown-striped shirt, freshly 
ironed, proved no comfort to 


Tommy now. He paused on his way 
out to say goodnight to Mom and 
Pat, but his mood was black. On the 
way over to the Norwoods he re- 
viewed the situation in his mind. A 
fine thing! Looking after a brat on 
the first date he'd ever had with 
Dell! He’d met her at the Central- 
Southside basketball game and taken 
her home, met the folks (although 
the brat, hadn’t been in evidence), 
and thought he’d made a good im- 
pression. At least, itd no 
trouble to get a date with her, and, 
ac¢ording to the Trotter Plan, every- 
thing would have been “sailing,” 
after tonight. He’d asked her to go 
to a movie, so they'd have time to get 
acquainted in small doses—before 
iad after. But to sit down and talk 
to her all evening their first date— 
and with the brat as a chaperone— 
that simply didn’t fit into the Trotter 
Scheme of Things! Xe 

He was trying hard to think of 
something to talk about—without 
much su , as he walked on to the 
Norwoods’ front porch. He rang the 
door-bell and the brat answered. 

“Hilo,” Tommy said, not too cheer- 
fully, “what’s cooking?” 

“Nothing,” ie the brat, leav- 
ing Tommy to shut the door and fol- 
low him into the house. “It always 
smells this way here.” 

That had all the earmarks of a wise 
crack to Tommy but the brat seemed 
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dead serious. He marched across the 
room and settled himself in a chair with 
a big book in his lap. 

“Well,” jhe said curtly, “sit down. 
Dell’s dressing.” 

“Oh, that’s all. right.” Tommy sur- 
prised himself by his apologetic tone 
of voice. “No hurry. We can entertain 
each other——er——uh, Weegee, isn’t it?” 

“Beegee. B for Bernard which means 
‘bold as a bear’ and G for Gregory, 
‘vigilant.’ ” 

“That’s er——uh——very interestin 
Seegee,” he said lamely. “I'm Tommy—" 

“Means ‘a twin,’ Are you?” 

“Er es.” 

“That’s good. I hate people whose 
names don't fit.” Beegee opened the 
tome he was holding and began read- 
ing. “Have ag ever discovered the ap- 
pendices of a dictionary?” he asked. 
“The back of -a dictionary contains a 
great many interesting and important 
things. For an etymologist—*—’ 

“A what?” Tommy asked, then 
stopped. Something clicked in his mind. 
He reached for the Quiz. “What was 
that you said? I mean—what does it 
mean—ety-something-or-other?” 

“Etymology is the study of the mean- 
ings and derivations of words,” Beegee 
said. “Take bombastic—it comes from 
the Latin bombax meaning cotton. 
Hence, ‘speech stuffed wi cotton’ 
oT 

“You take it!” Tommy cried, check- 
ing off a word on his list. 

When Dell finally came downstairs, 
Tommy and Beegee were“the best of 
friends. And Tommy had practically 
completed his Vocabulary Quiz. 

“Say, Dell, why didn’t you tell me 
you had a Quiz Kid for a brother?” 
Tommy greeted her. 

“Oh, I'm better than they are—most 
of the time,” Beegee spoke up. “I'm 
also a specialist on comic-strips. 

“Yes,” Dell laughed. “I was fooling 
around with an idea for an Assembly 
program at Southside next week—a 
‘Whiz Kid’ program, with some of the 
questions to identify certain comic-strip 
characters from pantomime, and Beegee 
guessed them all when I pantomimed. 
them for him.” 

“Hey, waitaminte!” Tommy cried. 
“Would it be stealing your stuff if we 
did something like that at Central? I 
mean— 

“No, you're welcome to the idea, but 
I haven't written the program yet,”/Dell 
smiled, 

“Well, say, why can’t we write it 
together? Then each school could use 





it,” Tommy suggested. 
“Oh, swell!” Dell agreed. “Come on. 
And we'll try our questions on Beegee.” 
“Beegee, Whiz Kid No. 1!” Tommy 
saluted him. But Beegee was engrossed 
in the “back of the dictionary.” 
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Your fingers will be as lovely as jewels; 
and this polish “stays on’ amazingly 


You'll love Dura-Gloss, tor it is no ordinary nail polish. . 
Perhaps you’ve wondered why you hear so much about ‘ 

it, why so many have adopted it. Well, Dura-Gloss is ra ! O¢ 
made with a special ingredient ~CHRYSTALLYNE*! 
Perfected through laboratory research, Chrystallyne is a 
magnificent resin that (1) imparts exceptional powers 
of adhesion, and (2) jewel-like sparkle and brilliance to 
Dura-Gloss. This wonderful substance is the reason 
Dura-Gloss resists ugly “peeling? and “fraying” so 
stubbornly day after day. Why it radiates sparkling 
gloss, luster, life! Dura-Gloss will make your nails a 
king’s ransom in jewels . . . good enough to be kissed 
.. . brilliant, beautiful, lovely—at all cosmetic counters. 






PLUS TAX 


DURA-GLOSS 





*Chrystallyne is a special resin- 
ingredient developed by chem- 3 New Colors for Spring 


istry-experts who were dissatis- 
fied with existing nail polishes. H 
Before being blended fate the | DlACkberry Mulberry Wineberry 


superb Dura-Gloss formula; it 
looks like glittering di ‘ LORR Steele . cre gag Jersey 
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1. A “Jean Allen” ribbon hat styled by Gage. Wide range of 
colors. About $3.50. 


2. Sampeck suit of Royal Leander Flannel. “Tulane” single 
breasted model illustrated. Double breasted model in striped 
flannel. Colors: gray, ligl.t brown, blue. About $35. 


3. For a gay spring and cool summer, Nan Scott's ABC Pique 
border print on white, sanforized. Sizes 9-15. About $5.95. 


4. Borgenicht Bros. created this colorful ABC glazed chintz 
dress. White background, rickrack trim in black. Sizes 10-16. 
About $5.95. 


5. A Lee Parchment braid (coconut straw), birch color; polka- 
dot Puggaree band. Can be bought-with other bands. $2.95. 


6. A “Winner over Weather.” Fitted flannel loafer jacket, 
herring bone Shetland wool front. Collar, sleeves and back of 
solid color flannel. Patch pockets of same cloth as front with 
solid color piping. About $8.95. 
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Westminster's “Prep” or “Crew” Trouble tying that tie? Cluett, 
& 


colorful striped cotton sox. Two tone brown calf; or white Capper bedy & Co., Inc., New York City, 
grades: 45c and 65¢ per pair. suede, tan calf trim. About $10.50. , booklet of hints on “How to Tie ¢ 





7. A “Scottey” coat of hair blend fabric, natural with brown, 


check. Styled by Scott Barrie of Hollywood. Contrasting dark 
brown wool slacks. Jacket and slacks may be had in all 
summer shades. Jacket about $25—Slacks about $10.50. 


8. A Lassie, Jr., Crown Tested Rayon ‘and Wool twill suit, 
Military style; glittering buttons, snug leather belt and military 
pockets. Navy only. Sizes 9-17. About $25. Debway’s Visor 
hat with self trim tabs and button. Colors: Pursuit blue, navy, 
benedictine, red, kelly, brown, black and all pastels. $2.95. 


9. Janice, Jr., offers this attractive date dress of rayon jersey 
with large flower print. V-neck; shirring; long torso effect; 
front. fullness; tie-back. Multicolor on red, green, blue. Sizes 
9-15. About $8.95. 


Students who modeled these clothes were: Gloria Tuck and 
Hope Watson of Julia Richman High School, New York City; 
Corrinne Robinson and Stanley Glass of Midwood High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Sanford Cohen of James Madi- 
son High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RADA POOLE 


For that well-groomed look, Hudnut’s- Make-up bep for Sea Spray Marvella Chiffon pearls. Joyce Coolee Playshoe in Duckskin. 
be sure to cleanse the purse contains tricolor com- Uniform size. Horizon colors. Neck- “Ric-Rac” style $4.45. Matching bag 
face before applying powder pact, rouge ond lipstick. $1.95. lace $3; Bracelet $1; Earings $1. $2.95, belt $1.50. In many colors. 
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By Mary I. Barber 


OT long ago someone remarked 
that the. best food can be spoiled 

by a poor cook and that even shoe 
leather will taste good if prepared by 


an expert. The shortage of leather” 


makes it unnecessary to give a recipe 
for its use, but since there is no 
shortage of nutritious foods, a few 
pointers for their cooking may help. 

If every mother would teach her 
daughter to cook well, and her son 
to appreciate good cooking, there 
would be more happy marriages and 
more well nourished people in the 
world. Young men in the Army are 


















U. 8. Army photo 


The right exercise and the right food make the right soldier. 


FAMILY TABLE - Best Training for Health 


Food Consultant to the Army and Director 
of Home Economics, Kellogg Company 


not enthusiastic about vegetables, 
either because they are not accus- 
tomed to eating them, or because 
the vegetables they have been 
served were not well cooked. 
Vegetables are excellent sources of 
minerals and vitamins. The vitamins 
are delicate substances, easily in- 
jured by over-cooking. The secret of 
preserving both food value and 
flavor is to cook them as short a time 
as possible in a very little water. 
The following menu will furnish 
everything each member of the 
family needs for one day’s nutrition. 





Ready-to-eat Cereal 


Raw Carrot Strips 


Milk 


Onions 


Scalloped Potatoes 





BREAKFAST 
Citrus Fruit or Jomato Juice 


Bacon Toast 
Coffee, cocoa or milk 


MIDDAY MEAL 


Vegetable Chowder or Vegetable Salad 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches 


The same meal can be carried in a lunch box if a thermos bottle is 
available for the chowder. Jars with lids may be used for salads, liquids. 


Roast Beef or Meat Loaf 


Whole wheat rolls _ Butter 
Cabbage Salad 
Tea Caramel Custard Milk 


Top Milk 
Butter 


Crackers 


Cookie 


Radishes 
Buttered Green Beans 
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DIO NEWS roa A @. 


IF YOU THINK were serious 
R about this war, hark for a 
moment to Bob Trout, reporting from 
London for CBS: “In-a northern city, 
a bus driver was arrested for letting his 
engine run while parked. It was a 
Diesel engine, operating on fuel oil, and 
the prosecution charged that oil had 
been wasted in the amount of a quarter 
of a pint.” And, said Trout on the food 


situation, seagulls were displayed in © 


the market at ten cents apiece while 
sparrows and swans were for sale. 


NOT FOR YEARS HAS there 

been such. controversy about a 
radio series as has raged around the big, 
four-network Saturday night “This Is 
War” broadcasts. 

Is it too frank or isn’t it frank enough? 
Does it kill complacency or encourage 
it? It may be good for the American 
people, but does it suit our needs for 
short-waving to the rest of the world. 
Generally it was agreed that the first 
— were not up to the goal which 

ad been set. But also, said Radio Row, 
if anyone can do the job, it'll be the 
brilliant staff directed by Norman Cor- 
win, the foremost writer-director radio 
has developed. Government officials in 
charge of radio educational activities 
are watching the program with great 
interest for an answer to this question: 
can any broadcast program do the 
double work of HS America to 
the size of the job it has to do, while at 
the same time, via short-wave putting 
this nation’s case to the world. 


( AT LEAST ONE important radio 
a personality has decided it can’t 
be done. Raymond Gram Swing, whose 
commentaries are heard on the Mutual 
network, used to have his words sent 
out all over the world by WRUL, in 
Boston. That latter arrangement has 
now been cancelled at Mr. Swing’s re- 


quest. 
a 


ON THE OTHER HAND, there 
XK are American radio stations 
sending out special language broadcasts 
for the foreign-born groups in our own 
population. Washington took a survey 
of them recently, found that of those 
nations with which America is at war 
the Italian programs ran first, the Ger- 
mans fo while there weren't any 
Japanese programs at all. 

The smallest number of broadcasts in 
any language, ironically enough, were 
in an old American tongue—Mesquakie, 
dialect of the Sac and Fox Indian tribes 
in Iowa. 




























Man Needed 


(Continued from page 25) 


Chere was an odd look on Towne’s 


tace “You can’t even reach up to harness 


them, bud. You aren’t tal] enough.” 

Thor flushed. “I know,” he said 
almost apologetically. “But I'll get some- 
thing to stand on. I can do it. I can 
handle them.” 

“Boy, look here. A team that size is 
twice the work of another. Twice as big. 
Heavy feeders. Are you sure you want 
them?” 

“Dead sure.” 

“What did you say your name was, 
bud? Your face looks kind. of familiar.” 

“Thor—Thor Williams.” Williams had 
been his mother’s maiden name. 

“Live around here?” 

“Quite a ways east,” Thor said; hoping 
Mr. Towne would stop asking ques- 
tions. 

“Better go up to the house and stoke 
up. Dinner's on the table.” 

That afternoon Thor saw the rest ot 
the crew. There was no one he knew. 
He was all set. It was wonderful to drive 
down the road, heading for his first job. 

He was up feeding and watering his 
team at five the next morning. He had 
brought along a small box, and he stood 
on that as he harnessed the Percherons. 
He talked to them softly as he worked 
Another spike-pitcher saw him on the 
box and he took a terrible ribbing all 
during breakfast, but he didn’t care. He 
had a job. The best team in the whole 
outfit. He was to do a man’s work. 

But that day was the longest he had 
ever known. 

He knew how to load bundle wagons. 
He’d done that at home, but he’d never 
laid them a whole day at a time. Or at 
top speed. For the first few loads it was 
fine. With the wagon_stacked high he 
fairly ran his team into the separator, 
and unloaded at top speed. But by mid- 
morning it was blazingly hot. Sweat 
poured from him. Chaff and dirt settled 
over him. At noon he staggered with 


fatigue as he unhooked the horses, | 


watered, fed them. He was too tired to 
want food, but he forced himself to go 
to the cookhouse. He gulped down a 
few mouthfuls. Then he went out and 
lay under his wagon. 

The whistle blews He learned that 
afternoon to hold back on his way to 
the feeder, leaning hard against the 
bundles and pulling tight on the reins. 
It gave a fellow a few added seconds of 
rest. That night when he went to un- 
harness the Percherons he could scarcely 
raise his arms. The harness was leaden. 
Somehow he managed to pull it off, to 
feed and water the huge animals. After 
supper he dragged out to curry them. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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HE TAMED 
THE WILD X RAY 


























The Story of 





William D. Coolidge 




























































XK RAYS WERE DISCOVERED in 1895. One year later a young college student at M.I-T. 
was hard at work experimenting with these new penetrating and mysterious radia- 
tions. His name was William D. Coolidge. And although he was later to lead in 
developing apparatus to produce and control X rays, so little was known about them 





in these early days that young Coolidge suffered a painful X-ray burn. 


BUT THIS DIDN'T STOP COOLIDGE. He kept on experimenting. Thanks largely to his 
courage and persistence, trained men everywhere today can use X rays. And the 
Coolidge X-ray tube, the type now used almost everywhere, is today being made to 
operate at 1,000,000 volts and higher—opening up even more fascinating possibil- 


ities for fighting disease and exploring the secrets of nature. 


COOLIDGE WAS RAISED on a small Massachusetts farm. After college he went abroad to 
get his Ph.D. degree, ther: returned to M.I.T. to teach and do research. In 1905 he 
came to Schenectady to become one of the early members of the staff of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory. Here, in addition to his work with X rays, he tackled 
the tough problem of finding a way to transform the brittle glass-hard metal tung- 
sten into a strong filament for electric lamps. It took six years of the hardest kind of 
| work, but at last he succeeded. And today the filament in every MAZDA incandes- 
| cent lamp, and in almost every vacuum tube, is a monument to his success. 


DR. COOLIDGE, while not a physician, has the rare 
distinction of holding an honorary. M.D. 
degree. He is director of the Research Labora- 
-tory which he joined 37 years ago. And he super« 
vises the work of more than a hundred men of 
science—men today working largely on vital 
war problems. But from their labors will come, 
too, the new comforts and conveniences that 
will make the world in years to come better 


than the world of today. General Electric Com- 


pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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“How you making ouf, boy?” Mr. 
Towne called. 

“Fine,” Thor lied. With a sudden 
clarity he knew it would have been only 
human for the job to be eased’ up, had 
he been Towne’s son. The men would 
have shrugged and said, “What else 
could you e t?” A glimmer of what 
his father had known shone through his 
weariness. Thoughtfully he spread his 
bed roll. The others were still yarning, 
smoking, laughing softly in the twilight. 
From the cookhouse came the rattle of 
dishes. Incredibly it was morning. 

Lying there in the clear, cool air, 
Thor wondered if he could ever get up 


muscle was a knot of 
agony. His dad had said, “A fellow 
needs more meat on him to take the 


shocks in harvesting.” 


again. Every 


He took the s , but at a cost. His 
clothes hung loosely on him. His eyes 
were smudged with grime and fatigue. 
He forced himself to go on, to care for 
the Percherons. They knew him and 
watched for him. - 

A week, two weeks, werit by. Thor’s 
muscles toughened. His bundle pitching 
had more rhythm. He needed his whole 
noon for eating. And in the third week, 
the last of the threshing circuit, he 
began to think of home. 














BOOK-COLLECTOR for the men in we 
vice! It’s work! He sweetens his labors 
with nourishing Tootsie Rolls. 
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SHE’S HELPING at the 
hospital. Valuable work 
—and strenuous! From 
the doctor she learned 
Tootsie Rolls are extra- 
rich in food-energy. 
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Tootsie Rolls 


with DEXTROSE for food-ene 
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MESSAGES to be relayed between air 
warden posts! That takes 
ergy. Hurray for Tootsie Rolls, made with 
valuable Dextrose! 
























away rode he 
something had gone haywire at 
the farm; Benny or old Bill fallen down 
on their jobs. His father had ed 
him to bé there—to look after things. 
Fear tugged at him. . .. 

Finally, it was Thor's turn to get his 
time. Mr. Towne looked up. “You made 
it, bud. Going straight home, I reckon?” 

Thor nodded. Oh, if this had only 
been right, the iences he ‘could 
have told them at Saas. Especially to 
his dad. Now he’d never dare open his 
mouth. Mr. Towne was writing. He 
handed Thor a check. Eighteen days. 
Four- a day. Right? Thor looked at 
the check—blinked—stared! “Pay to 
Thor Anderson”—but how? 

“It’s—it’s my real name!” he stam- 
mered. “You knew it?” 

Towne laughed. “Sure, Sure. I was 
expecting you. Your father said you 
were getting too big for your britches. 

“Those Percherons, he bought them 
six weeks ago. Made a deal with me to 
keep them. He laid a bet you'd pick 
them out first thing. I said no kid would 
be fool enough to do that. But I declare 
I like to bust when you did! So, bud, 
you can drive those two elephants home 
—they’re yourn—” 





Reprinted from This Week Magazine by per- 
mission of the editor and of the author. Copyright 
1941 by the United Newspapers Magazine Cor- 
poration 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cire, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, drn, ip; oil, how. C t Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—-German gutteral ch; n—French 
nasal m or n, In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Colossus (k6 lds. is), p. 22. Anything of 
gigantic size, such poh 2 Cokeontt of 
Rhodes, statue of Apollo about 120 ft. high. 
_ discriminate (dis krim i nat), p. 20. To 
distinguish accurately, make distinct. 

dynamic (di ndm ik), p. 22. Energetic, 
forceful. ~— 

erudite (ér 06 dit), p. 21. Having a wide 
knowledge re from books; learned. 

genre ( "r), p. 24. A kind, sort, or 
species. Applied especially to works of lit- 
erature ° we —_ fall into distinctive 
groups of style, form, purpose, etc. 

heretic (hér & tik), p. 16. One who holds 
ideas in opposition’ with established re- 
ligious or political views. 

intricate (in tri kit), p. 22. Complicated; 

d. 





' involved; difficult to understan 


knot (nét), p. 18. Nautical term mean- 
ing a unit of speed, equivalent to one nau- 
tical mile, or 6,080.20 feet an hour. When 
a ship goes eight nautical miles an hour, 
her speed is eight knots. 

renascence (ré nds éns), p. 19. Rebirth. 

Van Dyke (beard), p. 22..A trim pointed 
heard, such as those seen in pictures 
by Van Dyck. 


Cecil B. De Mille 


Cecil B. De Mille marks his own and 
Paramount's 30th year in pictures by 


issuing Reap the Wild Wind in tech- 
nicolor (see left). Below are scenes 
from old De Mille classics that put 
the word “colossal” into the movies. 





v\ 





The Editor's Blue Ribbon Is Awarded to 
Cecil B. De Mille’s 30th Anniversary Film 


REAP THE WILD WIND 


1. GERALDINE FARRAR SWOONS IN “CARM 


A story of Key West and the sea, 
produced by Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


ee 3 


ful regions for sailors. Captains were afraid not only of my 
wild water and treacherous reefs, but also of pirate - 
wreckers who earned their fortunes by sending ships to tragedy. 
These pirates hid behind a respectable trade. They called 
themselves salvagers. But the more wrecks, the more salvage; 2. GLORIA SWANSON IN MALE AND FEM 
and they made a practice of helping ships to their doom. oe 
Reap the Wild Wind, based on Thelma Trabel’s novel, tells 6 za} 
how the machinations of the wreckers were discovered, exposed, S 
and punished. There's also the story of Loxi Claiborne (Paulette = 9 
Goddard) and her two suitors (Ray Milland and John Wayne). = 
The best man wins. The other turns wrecker and renegade and aa oF {= . an 
dies at the bottom of the sea. 7. +. TE. ae - 


A CENTURY ago, the keys off the coast of Florida were fear- : — 





3 


Raymond Massey, Ray Milland, and John Wayne are in 





golem: Deo cre evilty of wrothine » grows shia of Key Wort. 
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NOTICE: No Issue Next Week 


Since the majority of schools throughout the country are observ- 
ing Easter vacation the week of April 5, there will be no issue of 
Scholastic April 6. Next issue will be dated April 13-18, 1942, 

Though there is a break in the weekly publication of Scholastic it 
does not reduce the number of issues you receive during the school 
semester—a total of 16. 














118 PRIZES 


offered by 
“MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


























ch 
15 Prizes of $1 & ‘ae 


eanuts. 





nentio’ ns— 
100 ae et Planters P 
of Vacuum Par ' 
~ 








* RULES 


], Anyone under the age of twenty- * 
one may compete. 

2. Upon completion of the crossword 

_ punzle, write a sentence, totaling 

12 words or less, containing the words 

“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 

ditional words which appear in the 

crossword puzzle. 

3, Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- ACROSS 

ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 

gicure of Me, Peanut with.éudh entry, Vm tie bebe of thle pes 

or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the’ . call-me Mr. 

label on the wrapper showing Mr. 4. 

Peanut. On top of page write your 6. 

name, age, home address, city and 

stete. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 

picture securely to your entry. 

4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 

St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by 





uy 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting complete and correct 
solutions to the crossword Puzzle and 
whose fs are d most 
ate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 
decision is final. Winners 
‘ill be announced in Scholastic and 
eunior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize - 
offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 


re 
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Sundown 
“Did. you hear about the fellow who 
stayed 7 all night go, A find out 
where the sun went w it went 
down?” 5 


“No, what happened?” 
“It finally dawned on him!” 


Do Not Feed the Nylon 

Quizzer: “Why aren't silk worms 
raised in the United States?” 

Quizzee: “Because we get our silk 
from the rayon. He is a larger animal 
and gives more silk.” 

Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Tex. 


Ducky 


First Farmer: “Say, that duck 3f yours 
sure looks worried.” 

Second Farmer: “You'd look worried, 
too, if you had a bill in front of you 
all the time.” 


Swing It 


Here are a few suggested theme songs 
for the medical profession: 

“Yes, Sir, Asthma Baby” 

“Symptoms I’m Happy”. 

“On a Bifocal Built for Two” 

“Liver, Stay Way from My Door” 

Funny Bone Quarterly 
- Upgrade 

Teacher: “Give me a sentence with 
an object.” = 

Pupil: “You're very beautiful, 
teacher.” 

Teacher; “What is the object?” 

Pupil: “A good grade.” 


_/ Who Nose? 


1wixt handkerchief and nose 
A difference arose. 

And, the story goes, 

They settled it by blows. 


Tartar Shield, Compton, Calif. 


NEW YORK CITY — DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS 
offers high school graduates three year nursing course. Full 
maintenance for entire three years. Entrance fee provides 
for uniforms and textbooks during preliminary period. Cash 
allowance assists student in’ meeting educational expenses 
after preliminary period. All schools fully accredited. 
Por detailed information write for literature 8 to: 
DIVISION OF NURSING 
Department of Hospitals : 
125 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 


" = Set among the _, 

BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE ~ Sc sons ime ior, 
Maryland A -ultural center for three generations Co 
educational. Friendly college life Small. select college witb 
‘a | 30-acre campus Libera! 
Music. art 











Plan). Journalism, 

pre-professiona) studies Special 2- -year courses. if desired 
Small classes, individual attention. Careful supervision 
= Sports. Class entering 

ular expenses included). Write for catalog 
Ridge College, New Windsor, Maryland. 





G. HB McCracken, Vice-President; A 

Social Studies Edition or English Edition: Two or more to 0 
Single subscription (Combined or Teacher Edition only): 
addressed to Scholastic. 420 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Oh 


Ps. M. B.. eriiseks omton: 
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The March of Events 

What You Can Do for Your Country . 

Today’s Trends in the Light of the Past: 
The Influence of Air Power, by Philip 


Dorf 
Keep Your Lip Buttoned: An Editorial 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Our American Heritage: 24. The Eco 
nomic Revolution, by Henry S. Com- 


mager 
France Fights On 
Cadets for American Ships, by Telfair 

Knight 12 
“How Do You Know?” 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Social Studies Quiz 

ENGLISH SECTION 

This Writing Game, by John R. Tunis 17 


Poetry Album 19 
“The Round Table, edited by Charlotte 
Van de Water . 20 
Easter in Lindsborg, by Howard W. 
Turtle 21 
Adventures in Reading, by May Lam- 
berton Becker 
Dining in London 
Man Needed, by Alice Maxwell 


GUIDANCE SECTION 


How to Losé a Friend, by George Law- 
ton 27 

You Tell "Em 

Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head 

Mr. and Miss. 

Reap the Wild Wind: ‘Scholastic Blue 
Ribbon _—. 

Laughs hes 
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TACTFUL TEACHERS 


SANFORD'S 


For neater, brighter 
written assignments. 


Beautiful penmanship is not entirely 
a matter of manual skill. Clear, neatly 
written assignments are the result of 
ag the right materials a clean 

quality paper and the 

right kind of ink. Only Sanford’s Inks 

are right for all kinds of pens. Because 

only Sanford’s Inks are pen-tested 

to write smoothly and easily in all 
makes all sizes pens. 

Sanford’s Ink is four ways better. 
Flows smoothly without clogging 
dries quickly will not smear 
lasts indefinitely Written assign- 
ments afe easier, faster to write 
brighter, clearer to_ read. Suggest 
-Sanford’s Inks the next time. You'll 
be amazed at the improvement in 
pemnanship. Comes in black, blue, 
violet, green and red. Sold at leading 
stationers NFORD’ 


S CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROYAL LINE—1l0 








PENIT LINE—1l&e 











iniversity of iinnesote p Wright, A — Lincoln 
NEWS QUIZ 


Test yourself! These suggestions are based on news articies in this issue of Scholastic 





SORT THEM OUT 


Score 12 for each, total 60. 


1. One of the following statements 
about the Australian fighting front is 
incorrect. Pick it out: (a) the United 
Nations are preparing to hold Australia 
at all. costs; (b) only a delaying action 
will be fought in New Zealand to give 
the United Nations time to prepare de- 
fenses in Australia, (c) ae United 
Nations want to use Australia as the 
springboard for a future offensive 
against Japan. 

2. en General MacArthur left 
Bataan for Australia, the defense of 
Bataan was turned over to: (a) General 
Marshall; (b) General McNair; (c) 
Lieut. General Wainwright. 

3. Most of the heavy freight in Aus- 
tralia moves by boat because (a) boats 
go faster than abies (b) grades are too 
steep on the railroads; (c) the railroads 
are of different gauges, requiring un- 
loading and loading four or five times. 

4. From a_ mili point of view, 
China’s greatest n 
foreign capital in China; (b) more 
weapons and munitions; (c) soldiers. 





Perfect score is 100 How close can you come? Answers in Teach Edition 


_ attacks have driven the Nazis from all 


is for (a) more , bill to draft women for service.: 


5..When Archibald MacLeish, di- 
rector of the U. S. Office of Facts and 
Figures, spoke of “American division- 
ists” he was referring to (a) Americans 
who want to divide our production 
50-50—half for our own use, half for 
our Allies; (b) Americans who want to 
move the offices of government 
bureaus and agencies from Washington 
to other parts of the U. S.; (c) Ameri- 
cans who hate our allies more than they 
trust their fellow-citizens. 


TRUE OR FALSE 


Score 10 for each, total 40. 

If statement is true underline T. If 
false underline F. 

1.TF The new “defense high- 
way” connecting Darwin with Alice 
Springs is the only important road 
across Australia’s great central desert. 

3. T F Russian winter counter- 


the key points from which Hitler hoped 
to launch a spring offensive. 
8. TF The House has passed a 


4.TF° China has a_ powerful 
, trained army but lacks munitions. 














FOR FAME AND FUN-—PLAY A 





FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 


—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! in- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet!, It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. 931, Stamford, Conn. 











SOFTBALL NEWS! Get your team 
together and enter the Scholastic Softball 
Tournament sponsored by Pepsi-Cola. 
Every school has its own leagues— boys 
and. girls—and its own championship 
prize winners! 

See your Athletic Director about it 
today. If he doesn’t have all the details, 
write to Pepsi-Cola Company at once. 


*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


This dilly is giving the hurry-up sign 
to her girl friends because the boys are 
taking them dancing and Pepsi-Cola’s 
on the menu. (me-n-u, get it?) Just the 
thing for a college man’s budget, too. 





